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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cabie Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must, be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Uf- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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VY Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
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Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 
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Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 
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Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
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Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

«A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL — 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend to the designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. Zust, 100 West gqth Street 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials or execute orders tor 
gowns in the very latest models. Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken. References given and 
required. Address until September, MRS. ELEANOR 
Lewis, care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 

a woman of refinement, taste and experience, 

Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 

ating a specialty. References given and required. 

Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DRBSIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





** MOWBRAY” 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 E. 21st Street, New York 





B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





MLLE,. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


JEAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 


BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PETTICOATS 
CORSETS TO ORDER AND IMPORTED 
125 West 56th Street 


PAULINE 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





FRAME 
FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 
EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 


FULLENCAMP & CO, 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





AMERICAN HERALDRY, Heraldic assistance ; 
critical and practical rende: ed to genealogists, families 
and designers, W ork sent for examination, returnable 
it notdesired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Parsuivant-of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W 120th St., New York, 
or Southampton, L. 1., Box 66. 





A WELL-ESTABLISHED DRESSMAKER 
wishing to extend her business will fill orders with- 
out charge for ladies recommending new customers. 
Address for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 





HENRY ARDEN 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 





FACIAL MASSAGE, PHYSICAL CULTURE 
AND ELECTRICITY. Three natural means by 
which health, strength and beauty can be restored. 
Miss T. BERGMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, cor. 28th St. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





AUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3oth St. 


Paris New York 











MAISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 








HATS AND BONNETS 





MME. MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
351Fifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 





New York. Also London and Paris 
E. M. HEALY 
IMPORTER 


407 Fifth Avenue 
HAS QUITE A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
HATS AND BONNETS 





YOUMANS-— HATS 
ROUND HATS AND Bi NNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 







MARRIED 


Mackay-Duer.—On Tue., 17 May, by 
the Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, Archbishop 
of New York, Katherine Alexander, daughter 
of Wm. A. Duer, to Clarence H. Mackay, 

Rogers-Condé.—On Tuesday, 17 May, 
by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, Marie Dorcas, 
daughter of Mr. Swits Condé, to L. Harding 
Rogers, Jr. 


DIED 


Low.—On Tue., 17 May, at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Hotel Renaissance, James Low, in the 89th 
year of his age, 

Wendell.—On Sat., 21 May, at his 
home, 8 E. 38th St., Jacob Wendell. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Foote-Wendell.—Miss May Dwight 
Foote, daughter of Mis. Edward Foote, to 
Mr. Ten Eyck Wendell, son of the late Ben- 
jamin R. Wendell. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Bostwick-Stokes.— Mr. Albert C. Bost. 
wick and Miss Marie L. Stokes, daughter of 
Miss Henry B. Stokes, will be married in St. 
Bartholomew's Church on Thu., 16 June, at 
4 o'clock. 

Henry-Belknap —Mr. W. Barklie 
Henry of Philadelphia, and Miss Alice Belk- 
nap, daughter of the late Gen. Belknap, 
will be married in Washington, D.C., on 
Tue., 7 June. 


DANCES 


Friday Evening Dances.—The danc- 
ing class organized by Mrs. Benjamin S., 
Church will be continued next winter. The 
dances will be held as usual at Sherry’s and 
the dates are 16, 30 Dec,, 13, 27 Jan., 10 
Feb., 7 Apr., 1898-9. Patronesses, Mrs, 
Frederic J. dePeyster, Mrs. Henry R. 
Beekman, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. 
John M. Bowers, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, 
Mrs. Edward Curtis, Mrs. John Clarkson 
Jay, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs, A. 
J. Peabody, Mis. Walden Pell, Mrs. James 
Higginson, Mrs. George Schieffelin. 


INTIMATIONS 


Alexandre.—Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Alexandre have leased the Frelinghuysen place 
at Lenox for the season. 

Banks.—Mr. David Banks will open Red 
Top, his country place at New London, some 
time during the month of June, 

Bronson.—Last week Mr. and Mis. 
Frederic Bronson took a party on the coach 
Pioneer, from the Holland House to the 
Ardsley Club for luncheon. Their guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Fred Kernochan, Mrs. Van Rensst- 
laer, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Colonel De 
Lancey Kane and Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Schuyler Mr. Frederic Bronson was whip. 

Carroll.—Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
owner of the yacht Navahoe, has received a 
commission from the government as Lieuten- 
ant in the junior grade of the U. S. N. 

Chapin.— Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin 
will spend the summer at New London as 
usual. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 
will occupy one of the De Logerot cottages at 
Newport until their own is completed. 

Fraser.—Mrs. G. C. Fraser of Wash- 
ington has taken Mrs. Richard Goodman's 
cottage at Lenox for the Summer. 

Kane.—Mrs, Walter Langdon Kane has 
returned from Europe and will occupy her 
cottage at Newport this summer. 

Knickerbocker Club.—Among _ the 
Knickerbocker Club men who have given 
their services to the country are Messrs. W. 
Butler Duncan, Royal Phetps Carroll, Nich- 
olson Kane, Reginald Ronalds, Woodbury 
Kane, Craig Wadsworth, William Tiffany, 
Jacob Astor, Col. Barker and Mr. Henry S. 
Bull. 

Norrie.—Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norrie 
have opened their country place at New Lon- 
gon, Conn., for the summer. 
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Norrie. —Mr. and Mrs. A. Lanfear Nor- 
rie have taken the cottage of Mr. George 
Tyler at Newport for the Summer. 

‘Palmer.—Mrs. Potter Palmer has taken 
a cottage at Cambridge, Mass., where she will 
spend Harvard’s commencement week. Both 
of Mrs. Palmer’s sons are at Harvard College. 

Stillman.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Still- 
man, of Brooklyn, have taken the Bacon cot- 
tage at Lenox for the summer. 

Stokes —Mr. and Mrs Anson Phelps 
Stokes have opened Shadow Brook, their 
country house at Lenox for the season. 

Van Alen.—Mr. James J. Van Alen 
will not spend the summer in Europe, as he 
originally intended, but will return to Amer- 
ica and open his villa at Newport about the 
middle of July. 

Vanderbilt Wedding.—Among those 
who sailed last week to attend the wedding 
of Mr. George Vanderbilt and Miss Dresser, 
which will take place at Paris on 1 June, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Leroy Dresser, 
Rev. and Mrs. George Grenville Merrill, 
Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
McK, Twombly, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. 

Winthrop.—Mrs. Robert Winthrop has 
bought Ethelwynde, the. country place of Mr, 
and Mrs. Henri Braem at Lenox. 


MUSIC 


Scherhey.—Mr. M. J. Scherhey and his 
pupils, assisted by Miss Anna Balz, pianist, 
and Mr. F. W. Reisberg, accompanist, will 
give a musicale at Chickering Hall on Mon., 
23 May. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Boys’ Club.—On Tue. aft., 17 May, 
the residence of Mrs. J. Warren Goddard, 52 
E. 57th St., was made the scene of a com- 
plete meeting of the Boys’ Club which Mr. 
Francis H. Tabor has managed at the Edu- 
cational Alliance, and which recently gave 
two complete performances of The Mikado 
under his direction. The occasion was to 
give Mr. Tabor the opportunity to explain 
his plans for a recreative camp for working 
and school boys in Pelham Bay Park. Pres- 
ent were Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Al- 
fred Hoyt, Mrs. Charles D. Matthews, Mrs. 
Gustave Schwab, Mrs. William Allen But- 
ler, Mrs. William Kingsland, Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson and Mrs. Frederick F. 
Thomson, After Mr. Tabor’s remarks and 
the exercises of the boys Mrs. Goddard em- 
phasized her confidence in the helpfulness of 
the idea in an address, setting forth the points 
that had particularly impressed her. There- 
upon a beginning was made of the subscrip- 
tion for the very moderate amount with which 
Mr. Tabor expects to keep a regular nucleus 
of twenty boys during the nine weeks of va- 
cation, besides luncheons for visiting clubs of 
boys, whose aggregate is likely tobe 3,000 
for the season. Mrs. Goddard will be glad 
to receive contributions for the purpose. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The women’s semi-annual 
club championship tournament, was held last 
week at Ardsley and resulted in a win for 
Miss Eunice Terry who now holds the cup 
until Oct. when it is played for again. 

Knollwood.—The open tournament of 
the Knollwood Golf Club was held last week, 
and was won by Walter J. Travis, Oakland, 
who defeated Patrick Grant as follows : 


3 ne 4545644 4 5-4! 

Grant. .... ...6 6 66 8 § 4 4 6—50 

Travis ...0ssed $ 4% 4 3 4 6 4 3-37-28 

PS 6 4%4 6 4710 4 4-49-99 
* Bye holes. 


The consolation prize was won by Edward 
Leavitt, Fairfield County, who defeated Henry 
W. Slocum, Staten Island, Cricket by 4 up 3 
to play. 

St. Andrews,—The annual team match 
between the St. Andrews and Staten Island 
golf teams was played at Mt. Hope on Sat., 
21 May. St. Andrews won very easily with 
a total of 41 to 4. 

_Shinnecock.—Besides the five-day in- 
vitation tournament to be held the latter part 
of July on the Shinnecock Hills links, a 
men's tournament will take place from 24 to 
27 Aug. A club handicap on 8, 9, 10 Sept. 


A woman’s tournament from 9 to 12 Aug. 
inclusive. The opening day will be given 
over to the preliminary round of thirty-six 
holes, medal play, in which the first eight 
will qualify for the championship cup, and 
the second eight for the consolation cup. 
The finals will be at thirty-six holes, and on 
the last day of the tournament there will be a 
special handicap for classes A and B. A 
Decoration Day handicap, a Fourth of July 
handicap and a Labor Day handicap The 
women will also have a handicap series to be 
played every Wednesday over the Red Course. 

Staten Island.—A series of team matches 
between the Harbor Hill, Cricket, and Rich- 
mond County golf clubs of Staten Island, has 
been arranged with a $500 trophy as a pr ze 
for the winningteam. The dates of the con- 
tests are 18 May, Staten Island and Rich- 
mond, at Livingston; 18 June, Harbor Hill 
and Staten Island, at Harbor Hill; 2 July, 
Harbor Hill and Richmond, at Harbor Hill ; 
3 Sept., Staten Island and Richmond, at 
Dougan Hills; 15 Oct., Staten Island and 
Harbor Hill, at Livingston. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Lahn.—Sailing Tue., 17 May, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Le Roy Dresser, Mrs, G, 
Schirmer, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Webster, 
Miss White. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 18 May, Mr. 
Howard Case, Hon. W. Clifford, Mrs. Doug- 
las, Miss Douglas, Mr." Dexter A. Hawkins, 
Miss Estelle Hawkins, Mr. Eugene Kelly, 
Miss Kemp, Mrs. A. M. Kingsley, Mrs. L. 
F. Leighton, Mr, Percy Leighton, Mrs. A. 
J. Forbes.Leith, Mr, Peter Moller, Mr, Ed- 
win C. Moller, Miss S. C. Moller, Mrs. J. 
Park, Mr, W. H. Tillinghast, Mrs, Tilling- 
hast. 


RED CROSS NOTES 


Ata meeting of the American National 
Red Cross Relief Committee, recently held 
in the Chamber of Commerce, the following 
appeal was issued : 

“The American National Red Cross Re- 
lief Committee, acting under the auspices of 
the American National Red Cross, has for its 
objects the collection of funds for providing 
medical and surgical attendance, nursing, 
medical supplies, food, clothing and such 
necessary astistance as may be required by the 
American National Red Cross upon call of 
the United States Government, in order to 
unify all endeavors to that end during the 
present war. 

* Under provisions of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, from which every National Red Cross 
Society derives its authority, the American 
National Red Cross is directed to provide such 
relief as may be required by all, without recog- 
nition of friend or foe, who may suffer from 
the calamities incidental to war, pestilence or 
famine. 

*¢ The Red Cross here, and throughout the 
civilized world, by a wide and varied experi- 
ence in recent wars, recognizing by interna- 
tional treaty the sacred obligations of helpful- 
ness for the suffering wherever found, has so 
perfected its organization that it becomes the 
recognized and legitimate channel for contri- 
butions from all classes of individuals and 
every variety of auxiliary association. 

“ For the purpose of properly systematizing 
the benevolent impulses of the general public 
and of giving proper direction for efficient Red 
Cross work, the Committee solicits the co- 
operation of individuals and auxiliary associa- 
tions throughout the country, confident that 
through such means the various funds and 
articles collected can most safely and most di- 
rectly reach their ultimate destination. 

‘The following general plan of National 
organization has been agreed upon : 

‘¢ First—One society to be known as Na- 
tional Red Cross and Relief Commission. 

** Second—State Societies, to be organized 
and known by their State titles. 

‘‘Contributions to be designated for the 
purpose to which they are to be applied— 
namely, for the work of the Red Cross or the 
work of the Relief Committee. 

“The American National Red Cross to 
have its peculiar field of work, as designated 
by its constitution and by the international 
treaties ; the Relief Commission to have its 
particular field as set forth in the call for re- 
lief.”” 





Surgeon-General Steinberg has directed the 
First New York Ambulance Red Cross 
Equipment Society through the chairman of 
its purchasing committee, Mrs. Royal Phelps 
Carroll, to order Tooker ambulances as built for 
the Government by Studebaker. Three am- 
bulances of this kind have therefore been or- 
dered, also a fiel dhospital wagon, to carry one 
hundred cots and three tents. At a general 
meeting of the society held at the residence of 
the Pres., Mrs. W. T. Cowles, 689 Mad. 
Ave., the Assistant Treasurer announced that 
there was $36,622.75 in the treasury. 

Mr. William Cutting, Jr., has sent the 
Red Cross Society a check for $4,000. This 
sum is sufficient for the purchase and equip- 
ment of two ambulances. 

Auxiliary No. 3 will have as its special 
work the provision and maintenance of a 
hundred nurses for the hospital ship. The 
officers of this auxiliary are Bishop Potter, 
honorary President; Mrs, James Speyer, 
President; Mrs. Cutting and Mrs. W. D. 
Sloane, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, Secretary; Mr. Frank K. Sturgis, 
Treasurer; Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Miss Clementina Furness gave $500, Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, $250 and a promise of 
a hundred every month as long as the war 
lasts. Mrs, Cutting, Mrs. Sloane, Mrs. Reid 
and Mrs. Speyer will also give a hundred a 
month, The cost of maintaining a nurse is 
$25 a month, 

Among the contributions received by the 
Red Cross Society last week were : 


Arnold, Constable & Co. ... ........... $2,500 
Mrs, Annie C, Coleman, Lebanon, Pa..... 100 
William T. Wardwell, New York ....... 1,000 


i 2 ea 1 


M. Stachelberg & Co.,New York..... ... 25 
William F, Chrystie, Hastings-on-Hudson. 25 
Woks sactlins i000 ibs0060000 0000 $3,651 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


oa Moth and The Flame reached its 
fiftieth performance at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Tue, eve. which is a 
most dignified age for a play which was not 


expected to settle itself upon the metropolitan 
stage for anywhere like so long a run. 


Way Down East’s recent change of Squires 
seems not to have interfered with the play's 
prosperous run. Archie Boyd, the successor 
of Burr McIntosh in this réle, plays the part 
most acceptably. 


Shenandoah has been put upon the stage of 
the Academy of Music with a scrupulous 
fidelity to facts, the attempt at realism being 
so elaborate that the street adjacent to the 
Academy building is being used as an auxiliary 
stage, a large non-paying audience lining the 
street every evening to see the dashing to and 
fro of mounted men in military uniform who 
charge on to the stage from the street, 


The Little Minister at the Garrick is go- 
ing on its unobtrusive and money making 
way. 

The Bride Elect is to be at the Knicker- 
bocker until far into the summer, It shows 
no falling off in popular favor. 


This is the last week of the Royal Italian 
Opera Company at Wallack’s. 


The Isle of Champagne affords a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment to visitors at the 
Broadway Theatre,: Mr. Seabrooke as always 
supplying most of the fun. 


Monday evening witnessed the revival of | 


Erminie at the Casino with Francis Wilson 
and Henry E.:Dixey in the cast. 


On Tuesday the first representation of the 
Trooping of the Flag, a musical spectacle was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Sousa’s band was one of the attractions of the 
occasion. 


The Beggar Student was given on Monday 
evening at the Harlem Opera House, this 
being the opening of a season of summer 
opera. 

Faust is at the American Theatre for the 
week, the Castle Square Company being con- 
cerned in its production. 


A Celebrated Case is being played this 
week at the Columbus Theatre. 


Sardou’s Diplomacy is the play of the week 
at the Herald Square Theatre. 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske continues her 
season at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, appear- 
ing nightly in the double bill in which she 
has won much commendation. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Shenandoah. 

American Theatre—8.15, Faust. 

Broadway —8.15, The Isle of Champagne. 

Casino—Erminie. 

Columbus—8.15, A Celebrated Case, 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Mrs. Fiske. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Man-o-War’s Man, 

Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister, 

Harlem Opera House—8 15, Beggar Student, 

Herald Square—8.15, Diplomacy. 

Knickerbocker - 8.15, The Bride-Elect, 

Lyceum—8.30, The Moth and the Flame. 

Manhattan—8 15, Way Down East. 

Star—8.15, Olivette. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Health Exposition, Grand Central Palace. 

Pastor's -Continuous performance, 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and Variety. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance, 1.30 
to TI. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
| ee 5027—Yellow piqué frock suitable 


fora little boy of two years. A wide 

box-plait reaches from either shoulder 
to the bottom of the skirt. A full front with 
fine tucks and fancy feather-stitching forms 
the belt, Little bishop sleeves with tuckings for 
a cuffand an embroidered frill over the hand. 

Fig. 5028—Scotch tweed suit for little 
boy of ten. Knickerbockers with extensions. 
Sack coat and single-breasted waistcoat, Golf 
stockings the tone of the suit and black calf 
skin boots. 

Fig, 5029—Smoke-gray satin finish cloth 
for early spring wear. Bell skirt of turquoise 
taffeta and little box coat heavily stitched. 
The skirt and jacket are lined with the same 
silk as the skirt, 

Fig. 5030—Dainty little dress frock made 
of apple-blossom pink gros-grain. The skirt 
is trimmed at bottom with two rows of brown 
velvet ribbon. The bodice is made with a 
yoke of cross-bar velvet and a deep flounce of 
accordion-plaited silk graduated across the 
front. Plain sleeves, with a puff at the top 
and two rows of ribbon velvet and a frill of 
lace at the hands. The bodice blouses all 
around and has a girdle of ribbon velvet with 
two large rosettes in the back. 

Fig. 5031—Frock for little girl of twelve, 
made of cotton mixed taffeta, The skirt is 
bell shape and the bodice box plaited, with 
buttons across defining a yoke. Small leg’- 
o’-mutton sleeves. The back is made of three 
box plaits fastening under one of them, 

Fig. 5032—Tea-green velvet frock for a 
little boy of three. A short little skirt is cut 
very flaring and sewn to a long-waisted bodice. 
The bodice has a vest of the same material 
defined with three large buttons on either 
side. Collar of fine India linen with little 
plaited ruffle, cuffs to match. Piqué or linen 
made in this way is also very pretty. 

Fig. 5033—Smart little gown of pale yel- 
low grenadine made over a taffeta lining of 
nasturtium yellow. The skirt is full and 
flaring. The bodice is cut away showing a 
plastron of tucked white taffeta, revers are of 
the same embroidered with a scroll design of 
nasturtium silk. 

(Continued on page v) 


IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
275 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE HOLLAND HOUSE 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 


EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 




























































































Ladies’ Furnishings. 
PARIS LINGERIE. 


Dressing Sacques—Dimity Wrappers. 


China, and Foulard Silk Negligees. 
Summer Silk Petticoats. 
Pique and Linen Shirt Waists. 


CORSETS. 


New Models, Light Weight Fabrics. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


Broadway KH 19Ub a. 


NEW YORK 


The life of a good wheel 
depends upon its care and 
proper adjustment. 


| BICYCLE 


adjustment is simple enough 
for even a novice. 


| RAMBLER PRICE $60 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London. 








Simplicity 


1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- 
ia chanical construction and skill, yet 
VIN) so simple any child can understand f 

M< and care for them. 


Di 


Fit; Result of concentrating 
all effort in one model. 
The Waverley Catalogue is free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


CORRECT STYLES 


SAILORS AND STRAW 





1107-1109 Broadway, Madison Sq. West. 
Authorized Agentsin Principal Cities. 





IN 
WALKING HATS 





158 Broadway, near Liberty 
Send for booklet of styles. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36:h Sis) 
Correct GARMENTs For ALL Functions, 





The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 




















« look for the mame on « saddle and ifvou see 


"“GARFORD, HUNT or BROWN 
YOU ARE SATISFIED. YOU KNOW THAT EITHER BEP- 
RESENTS THE BEST THEIR If IN SADDLE CONSTRUC- 
TION, IN BEAUTY, COMFORT, SAFETY te PERFECTION 
OF WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS USED. 

Garford Manufacturing Co., . 25 Pine St., Elyria, 0. 


Hunt Manufacturing Co., . esthoro, Mass. 
Brown Saddle Co., . . + 207 veane Bt, Elyria 0. 














% Society’s Favorite! 


REDFERN says: “No 
dainty gown in fashion 
for 1898 is complet 
unless finished with the 


*OMO’ 
DRESS 
SHIELD.” 


No Rubber, No Odor, Light 
White and Waterpro. 
It will outwear rubber asl 

|| stockinet shields. Itis maded 

a neutral fibre without use @ 

chemicals, 







furnished on application. Sizes: 
2, 3, 4, in nainsook, white and black. 
Man’f’d by THE OMO MF. (0 

New York Office, 394 Canal® 


Factory, 
Middletown, Conn, 








THE EXHIBIT 


OF THE 
New York Telephone Co. 
AT THE 
ELECTRICAL SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
ISA 





PRIVATE BRANCH 
EXCHANGE SYSTEM 
IN FULL OPERATION. 


All particulars te ote | rates and 
other detatis will be furnished by those 
in charge of the Exhibit or at the Con- 
tract Office of the 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COPIPANY, 


18 Cortlandt, 15 Dey, 952 B’way, 
tis W. 38th. 
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NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS, & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK, 


Samples and price lists cheerful 
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He crowning glory of the Christian religion is that it substituted for the mar- 

| tial ideal of earlier religions and less enlightened ages that of the Prince of 

* Peace, who summed up the philosophy of life for humanity in the immor- 

tal commands, Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart; and thy neighbor as thy- 

self. A race still in the throes of primeval barbarism could not at once appreciate 

such non-combative qualities as gentleness and mercy, nor admire a leader whose 

chiefest claim to consideration was that he not only suffered wrong without com- 

plaint, but that he forgave his enemies instead of chastising them, and that he en- 

joined on his disciples and adherents to follow his example. Such teachings took 

no account of human pride or vanity, or the hatural thirst for revenge, or the 
aboriginal delight in the spectacular. 


The time-honored figure of the armed warrior, which for generations had typified 
the attitude and the aspirations of humanity, was displaced by that of this ethical 
teacher, who insisted that Blessed are the merciful, and whose plan of salvation in- 
cluded suppression of self and appreciation of others—doctrines so radically 
opposed to the impulses and habits of unregenerate man that he found it hard to 
embrace them. 


Even after Christ was acknowledged, the tribal habit of war and the tribal 
love of the power and the spectacular effectiveness of military life were but little 
abated, and man and his fellowman have come down the centuries warring against 
one another, their invention stimulated to its uttermost endeavor to devise 
and develop the deadliest possible engines for wholesale murder. The annals of 
the human race reek with blood shed in wars of revenge, those of conquest and 
those waged for pure wantonness. So little has barbarian man really comprehended 
the gospel given him that, sad to relate, some of the most malignant wars and the 
cruelest in their effects have been prosecuted in the name of the very Redeemer 
who held up for admiration and emulation the new ideal. 


And so although the gospel of Christ has made great progress, modifying to a 
marked degree the natural savagery of the race it must be conceded the pace 
is discouragingly slow, it requiring, for example, nineteen hundred years of Chris- 
tian teaching to bring even intelligent nations—those which, in their own estima- 
tion, are so thoroughly Christianized that they feel justified in spending large sums 
annually for the conversion of heathen peoples—to a point where they will consent 
t6 consider the substitution of arbitration for war in the settlement of disputes. 
This stage of evolution in the direction of the Christian ideal should have been 
passed long ago 


But alas! not only is man, because of his inherited tendencies, slow to accept 
Christ's gospel of love as the guiding principle of life in all its relations, but he is 
often led astray by false teaching. In the present crisis, for instance, small wonder 
if the gospel meaning becomes obscure to the iayman when he sees Christain priests 
and ministers betraying their Master by preaching a gospel of hate, justifying the 
war and exulting over it, on the ground of its being manifest destiny. War 
may be a necessity, but even where justifiable it is a sad, an appalling necessity, for 
it means wholesale murder—torture of body and anguish of mind, and what in reality 
are theft and arson, although deeds are not thus exactly defined in times of war. 
No calamity is comparable to war in the acute and lasting misery it brings upon 
humanity, and what is it but a scandal of the gravest kind when the representatives of 
the Prince of Peace encourage men to yield to their savage instincts and forget the 
teachings of the Master? If Christ were with us to-day is it conceivable that He 
preach war sermons and pander to the fighting humor of the hour? Would he not 
instead leave to politicians, professional warriors and yellow editors the whooping 
up of man’s pugnaciousness, and bend His energies toward making the world realize 
that inevitable and justifiable though war may be, it is an always to be deplored event ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


VICTIMS OF FATE—FLORAL BUTTRESSES AND 
SATIN CAUDAL APPENDAGES— 
PULPIT INEFFECTIVENESS 


He French novelists and the French 
I painters have been justly charged with 
selecting ghastly subjects as motives 
for their works, portraying not alone moral de- 
pravity but physical disease and deformity and 
episodes of torture with a pitiless fidelity to 
revolting details. A situation exists to-day at 
our doors as appalling as any horror ever served 
up by a sensational realist for the delectation 
of that portion of the reading public that thirsts 
for thrills. Two armies occupy a neighboring 
island, and between them is an arid waste of 
land. Into this barren plain are thrust hun- 
dreds of innocent people in all stages of dying 
by the slow and agonizing process of starvation. 
Their numbers are daily augmented and the 
number of those who succumb are daily in- 
creased. Across a strip of water boatloads 
of provisions lie at anchor, and martial men 
and philanthropic women burning to succor 
the Cuban unfortunates endure an enforced and 
maddening idleness. Was ever situation more 
tragic ? 


* 
* * 


No one can question the wisdom that hesi- 
tates to give the word ‘‘ Forward.’ Not even 
Red Cross surgeons and nurses are safe with a 
nation that lures with a flag of truce and shoots 
those whom they mislead by a display of the 
symbol respected by every civilized nation in 
the world. In Cuba itself the Spaniards have 
within the last ten years on two occasions 
butchered Red Cross nurses and surgeons and 
burned hospitals over the heads of the defence- 
less inmates. The Spaniard under the most 
favorable circumstances is cruel, and under the 
impetuous of a half-filled stomach his ugly nat- 
ural character is likely to develop to uncontrol- 
able ferocity. Were our foe any but a nation 
of barbarians, without respect for any of the 
usages of warfare among civilized peoples, the 
unfortunate reconcentrados need not have per- 
ished. Quite the cruelest event of this war is 
the terrible and unmerited fate of the poor un- 
fortunates. 


* 
* 


A writer has recently set forth in the col- 
umns of a widely read English paper the eti- 
quette of Drawing-Room teas. These, most 
Americans will understand, are the teas given 
by those who attend the receptions given by 
Queen Victoria either in person or by proxy. 
The devotion to social entertainment which 
can induce a woman who began in the middle 
of the fornoon to prepare for a Drawing-Room, 
and who has endured hours of tiresome and in- 
evitable waiting to go about to a series of teas 
and at homes from five to seven, or to enter- 
tain in her own home on those days, is little 

hort of heroic. For be it remembered the un- 
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fortunate woman has had no time to rest, but as 
soon as relieved from the crush of the Drawing- 
Room she drives directly to the tea. Some 
particulars as to these functions cannot but 
raise a smile among all women whose interest 
in dress has not affected their reason. The 
reader is gravely informed that ‘‘ladies carry 
their trains folded over their arms until 
after they have had tea—they do not put 
them down until asked to do so by the 
hostess. In small drawing-rooms a white 
cloth is put down and the lady’s train is 
spread out in turn with the assistance of a 
ladies’ maid, who afterward replaces it on the 
lady’s arm.’’ In large drawing-rooms the train 
display does not require a white cloth. The 
martyr to form holds her ponderous bouquet 
in her hands, although the weight of it is con- 
siderable, as yards upon yards of wire are 
required to form the shower bouquet. But- 
tressed thus in front by a hillock of wire, flow- 
ers and foliage, aud with a sort of caudal 
appendage of rich stuffs trailing after her in the 
rear, what a motive for caricature! Whata 
text for a sermon on vanity is she ! 
+ 
* * 

How completely in certain quarters has 
passed away the idea of the clergyman as the 
teacher and interpreter is shown by a discus- 
sion as to the flatness of the average sermon. 
One critic, a man of international reputation, 
thinks the unpopularity in these days of par- 
sons’ sermons is due to the fact that the clergy 
are not orators, and he suggests the abolition 
of the sermon as a regular part of the church 
service, and on occasions when an original 
discourse is necessary clerics specially trained 
as preachers are to be called. It will be ob- 
served that the old idea that it is the prov- 
ince of the clergyman to interpret the Scrip- 
tures to his congregation is entirely lost sight 
of. If the sermon were eliminated from the 
service of non-conformist churches, a prayer 
meeting only would be left. 


FATHER PAUL 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


‘¢ WT is an attractive scene, is it not?’’ 
Young Thornley turned quickly at 
the sound of the deep voice behind him. 
He looked straight into a pair of melancholy 
eyes belonging to a sad face now lightened by 
a kindly smile. The black edge of a priest’s 
cassock showed at the chin. Thornley shrank 
a little—a priest, an ally of the powers of evil. 
The priest seated himself on the bench beside 
him. 

‘¢T saw you watching the children playing 
near the pond ; I often watch them myself.”’ 

«¢It reminded me of home,” with a sudden 
burst of confidence. 

‘* Ah! ‘a stranger in a strange land. 
The words were simple enough. The voice 
was so full of a majestic sympathy that the boy 
turned to him, crying fiercely : 

‘© Yes, and I’m homesick, too. I'd give 
all of this big Paris for one day in my own 
town in America.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I understand,’’ answered the priest, 
placing his hand on the boy's knee. His 
touch, like his voice, possessed a peculiar 
power. The boy gazed earnestly into his face. 
It was gaunt and worn as by fasting and vigils, 
yet deeper than the look of physical suffering 
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were the signs of a terrible inner anguish. In 
those strange magnetic eyes lurked an unaltera- 
ble melancholy. 

‘¢ My name is Edward Thornley,’’ said the 
boy, as if the priest had asked him. 

«*And mine is Father Paul. You are an 
artist ’’ ; then in answer to Thornley’s look ot 
surprise he pointed to the lad’s paint-stained 
fingers. He began to ask the boy about his 
work, his life in Paris, his home. Thornley 
found himself telling this stranger the dearest 
hopes of his heart, concealed from even his 
mother. At the end of an hour the stranger 
rose. 

‘«Duty bids me go. But we shall meet 
again. My way is often past your studio. I 
will call—perhaps to-morrow. I give you 
peace ’’; stretching out his hand as if in bene- 
diction the priest left as abruptly as he had 
come. 

As the tall figure disappeared Thornley felt 
more lonely then ever. 

<<T'll hunt up Heller. 
anyhow.”” 

In answer to his thought a large, jovial man 
appeared who at sight of the boy shouted: 

‘Well, young one, you here moping by 
yourself? Come along with us to Montmatre.”’ 

««Who’s us?”” 

‘¢ Sangley and his wife, Jules Sararat and La 
Granét.”’ 

‘« Madmoiselle Granét, the singer!’ cried 
Thornley; then added in quaint Puritan speech, 
‘¢isn’t she rather a doubtful character ?*’ 

«¢ Doubtful ?’’ Heller's great laughter filled 
the air. ‘*Oh no, there's nothing at all 
doubtful about La Granét.”’ 

Thornley reddened at the meaning even his 
innocent nature could not mistake, yet he fol- 
lowed Heller. 

Thornley had seen La Granét upon the 
stage and had lost his heart to her beautiful 
voice and face. Alas! the disillusion. He 
found her painted, powdered and bedecked, 
yet in spite of that haggard and worn. Only 
her eyes seemed as upon the stage, brilliant, 
fascinating, sorrowful. Once he looked into 
their depth he could not look away again. 

Late in the afternoon the party sat on the 
bank bordering one of the many artificial lakes. 
The effort to make the scene country-like 
seemed to Thornley more dreary than the frank 
confession of the city would have been. The 
rustic benches, the fountain-sprayed pond, the 
grass worn dull by the feet of pleasure seekers, 
all seemed in harmony with the woman by his 
side. La Granet’s white gown was dragged 
by dust and heat, flecks from the champagne 
of their luncheon showed upon the bodice, her 
hat pushed back showed moist clinging hair, 
the curls turned to straight wisps, cheeks blaz- 
ing hot with the heat, and the dark eyes full 
of half-cynical, half-defiant laughter. Thorn- 
ley’s boyish soul shuddered within him. Before 
him rose the scene of the morning. He saw 
again the priest’s sad yet magnetic face, he 
heard again his deep, thrilling voice. So real 
were his thoughts he felt no surprise to see the 
man himself rounding the bank. His eyes 
were lowered until he was just opposite Thorn- 
ley, then they rested for an instant upon the 
boy and his companion. A shudder passed 
over the man, a contraction distorted his worn 
face. Then he lowered his eyes and walked 
calmly on, as before. A strange, sobbing 
gasp broke from La Granét. Livid beneath 
her paint, she was bending forward with star- 
ing eyes, intent upon the retreating figure. 


He’s an American, 
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A MOB CAP 


(From photograph by Core) 


‘© You are ill, Mademoiselle,’’ cried Thorn- 
ley. 
“She laughed wildly. «Ill? Not I! It’s 
that odious fellow in black yonder. His kind 
always gives me a shudder. Let’s walk about. 
I'm stiff from sitting.”” 

Thornley walked beside her in amazement. 
‘¢ What is the connection between those two? 
It was not because he was a priest that she was 
so affected.”” 

He wondered still more when, separated from 
the rest of the party, he saw La Granét quietly 
and unobserved approach the priest, who had 
stopped by the parapet of the bridge. 

‘«We meet in strange places,”’ she said in 
a hoarse voice. 

«« And as strangers,’’ answered Father Paul 
in icy tones. Without another look at the 
woman at his side he hurried away. The 
singer clutched the parapet as if fainting. 

«¢ Were they lovers? Did she cast him off? 
Did he her?*’ These excited thoughts ran 
through the boy’s mind. 

A crash and clatter. A horse dashed down 
the road dragging an overturned wagon. A 
child tumbled and fell directly in the animal's 
pathway. Father Paul saw the danger, leaped 
into the road, seized the child and threw it 
upon the bank. He could not escape himself. 





A blow from the 
wheel of the 
wagon hurled him 
against the stone 
bridge. Thornley 
rushed down the 
bank but La 
Granét was before 
him. Pushing 
aside the child, 
who was unhurt, 
she raised the 
priest’s head upon 
her lap. His tace 
was ashen gray, 
dull, thick drops 
of blood crawled 
down his forehead. 

‘¢ Paul!” cried 
the woman. 
‘*Speak to me! 
tell me you live!*” 

His eyes, glaz- 
ing even now with 
death, opened for 
an instant, they 
looked dazedly 
into the face bend- 
ing over them, 


then recognition seemed to dawn in them. 

** Go, woman !”* he cried with feeble fierce- 
ness, **I do not know you."’ 

The eyes closed once again. Someone in 
the crowd pushed forward with brandy, which 
he held to the blue lips. The eyes opened, 
wondered, then rested on the painted face 
again. 

** Mother,’’ he said slowly in English, ¢¢ is 
it you?’ The contraction of death itself gave 
place for a moment to the graceful smile of a 
child at rest in its mother’s arms. 

‘« Yes, dearest, I am here,’’ answered the 
singer in a voice of infinite tenderness. Then 
she raised her face ; through the shame and 
the sin shone the divine light of motherhood. 

‘* He is my son,”” she said. 
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REVEREND FRANCIS 


BOTTS 


I 


“6 Lesia !*” 
«¢ Yes, in a moment, mother.”’ 


There was a fluff of contending 
skirts and Miss Fareen entered the room at the 
extreme end of which before a gilt-framed pier- 
glass, opposite a blazing fire, stood her mother. 

«« Well, how is it?’’ asked the latter, with 
two or three deftly inconsequential pokes up- 
ward at her hat. 

‘©Too dead altogether; you need a bit of 
color,’’ explained Alesia ; then she inquired : 

«Did Mme. Legére pronounce it becoming 
in that shape ?”’ 

«« Yes—and very distinguished,’’ said Mrs. 
Fareen, in self-defense, as childish as if she 
had broken her own doll and were being repri- 
manded. Only an American mother knows the 
tyranny of a fastidious and devoted daughter. 

««] wish I had been there ; she would not 
have dared to say so. By the way, it goes 
more to the jeft—there !”’ said Alesia, with a 
quick adjustment. 

«¢ And I wish you had been there. Mrs. 
Dooson was buying a most exquisite creation— 
two hundred dollars, too. Her son, Walter, 
was with her,’” she concluded, in a significant 
manner. 

‘¢ Did she influence you ?”’ 

*« Not she, indeed !*’ exclaimed Mrs. Far- 
een, taking her cue from the tone of Alesia. 
««In fact, Walter preferred mine to hers.”’ 

«« Did he really say so ?*’ asked Alesia, try- 
ing to smother a laugh at her simple and illog- 
ical mother. 

«* Yes—why, I must confess that I almost 
forgot ; he’s coming Thursday afternoon to 
show us some of his Italian sketches.”’ 

««Oh,"’ commented the younger, as the 
other found something to call her attention out 
of the large window. 

«¢ Why, my child, here comes the Reverend 
Dr. Botts !"" 

A moment later the maid had announced 
him. The Reverend Francis Botts, arrayed in 
the glory of broadcloth, with a clerical waist- 
coat and glaucous gloves, entered the recep- 
tion room just beyond. Both Mrs. Fareen 
and her daughter put themselves in readiness 
and sought him. 

«<I beg your pardon,’’ he began with a 
yawn, ‘*but mother has the coach for the 
Falls to-morrow, and wishes you to join a 
party of a dozen—quite informal.” 

Thus bluntly he extended his invitation. 
He never was known to make an apology or 
soften a phrase. A clergyman of the leisure 
class—infidel as to slum work and parish call- 
ing, but strong on hell and foreign missions— 
he was of tall, athletic frame, and was always 
scrupulously clean, caressing his hands in rather 
a sacred manner, as if contaminated by the 
mere sight of other hands performing the vulgar 
offices of life. One wondered how or why he 
ever washed them. 

Alesia waited for her mother to reply. Mrs. 
Fareen, with a hesitancy uncommon in women 
bred to insincerity, said : 

«< Why—yes. I'm sure we'll be delighted.’ 

‘* You can conveniently, then?’ he asked, 
guessing with unerring keenness some ob- 
stacle. 

Alesia frowned, for she would have to forego 
a pleasant afternoon of sound talk with dear 
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old Mrs. Buffett. A lightning glance from 
her mother, followed (as the doctor looked 
from Alesia to her) by the most cloudless of 
smiles, struck Alesia into acquiescence. Head- 
strong as the girl was; she knew her moment 
and gently remarked : 

‘« What a charming trip it will be at this 
time of year.”” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ volunteered the doctor, ‘the 
woods are reported to be gorgeous just now ; 









founded the heretics; he had swollen the parish 
to twice the size at his coming. Nor was it 
less to his credit that he never allowed any 
damaging premises in the former case, and that 
in the latter, he had pushed out his predecessor 
by intrigue. 

To his question, then, Mrs. Fareen, like a 
suddenly self-conscious quince in the slowly 
withering state, answered with all solemnity. 

*« Very, very.”” 



































PHILIP 
(From photograph by Core) 


and the sound of the fallen leaves has always 
been grateful to me.”* 

This he ended with a modulation of voice 
like a child speaking of a toy tea-set. Then 
he beamed with scholastic benignity upon the 
daughter, and patronized her mother with: 

‘« Are you fond of these little drives?"* As 
if he meant: ‘* Bless my soul, I know how 
anxious your daughter is!** or ** Gracious! I 
am sure I have stolen a march on Humphrey 
Clogg!”’ or ‘* You ought to, you fond ancient 
child of the world!*’ or such like. For it 
must be observed that Dr. Botts, after his seven 
years of study in Cambridge, two of curacy in 
Philadelphia, and two years as rector in this, 
his own town, was a man of no little mark and 
importance. He bent his finger and the world 
paused ; he scowled and daylight shuddered. 
He had never known defeat ; he had dumb- 
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The die was cast—she had accepted the in- 
vitation ; otherwise she might have declined 
and thus paid the score, but no! that would 
have been confessing that she was offended in 
Dr. Botts. That she was farthest from ; for, 
in the words of the late Professor Klatsch, 
‘* You shall never know when you have struck 
a sensitive woman.’”’ 


II 


Gordon Hackett was the whip that cold Oc- 
tober day. Dr. Botts sat in the box with 
Alesia ; and Humphrey Clogg (gay dog) just 
behind with Mrs. Fareen. Max Cariac was 
with the dashing Mrs. ‘‘Joe’’ Ballista—a 
young widow with a discontented nose and 
furtive, hurried eyes ; then came sprightly old 
Mrs. Botts and Miss Prudence Blakey, spins- 
ter, arrayed in sombre gray surmounted by a 
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wide, ample cape fringed with gold, an image 
of discarded royalty with a savage zeal for 
pompous effects. Finally, high erected, Wal- 
ter Dooson (whose tongue wagged like an un- 
tied shoe-string, long and vagrant) kept the 
willing attention of the flaming Georgiana 
Weirdon, whose father had married on ostra- 
cized heiress of Semitic taint. Two nameless 
footmen with one blatant horn by turns un- 
skilfully proclaimed the progress of the Blue 
Lion through the bracing air. 

Such, in brief, was the company careering 
along one of nature’s favorite roads when she 
is in her most fantastic and religious mood, 
when every leaf turns to a symbol and her very 
breath goes up like pagan incense. There 
was a curious contrast which they presented to 
the solemn beauty of the marshaled red and 
yellow sentinels who spread their arching arms 
in one long avenue high over the dashing 
coach. Sometimes the loud shout applausive 
of a thin joke shook itself out over the brown 
fields like a breaking wave. Pedestrians and 
bicyclists stared between wonder and envy and 
tried to conjecture what these gay people could 
find to talk about on this old 
earth. They could never have 
known how at that moment the 
Rev. Dr. Botts grew  senti- 
mental as he looked arithmeti- 
cally at Alesia’s fingers in their 
gloves. 

*‘I derive great consolation 
from the changes of nature, for 
nothing remains in mortal af- 
fairs.”” 

He was arriving at the in- 
evitable. 

‘<I should think that you 
were cynical, if you weren't so 
good,”” said the fair one sooth- 
ingly. 

‘© Oh, please don’t say that, 
Miss—Alesia,’” he ventured. 
‘Then, with no self-conscious- 
ness, ‘* Everybody says that, 
and it is such a half-truth.”” 

«« When I hear how good you 
are, I am afraid of you."” A 
wicked fire came into her eyes. 

«¢ Why should you when you 
are yourself so good ?** 

That was an unexpected 
stroke, and the artful Alesia 
blushed, for slig®aised to make 
to herself that Very Confession. 
Before she could utter a word, 
Dr. Botts, with that inestimable 
masculine faculty of misinter- 
preting a woman’ sactions, softly 
whispered : 

«¢ Alesia—I—I need—help.”” 

‘¢But you are very strong 
and wealthy and intelligent,’ 
she began, using the dear and 
equally vulgar disingenuousness of many of her 
sex, ‘¢and you move in the most exclusive so- 
ciety ; and—you appear so happy. Some day 
by force of your unusual natural gifts you will 
be a great man, won't you, now?”’ 

I have already indicated that the Rev. Dr. 
Botts was delightfully clever, and only regard 
for detail compels me to record that he quav- 
ered : 

«« Will you help me?”’ 

‘«« Why, Dr. Botts, what do you mean ?”’ 

He leaned to her. 

‘¢ Think, Alesia !”’ 
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**Can’t you men discern anything? Oh, I 
have hated you so long, Dr. Botts !** was the 
indignant burst. 

‘Your mother never told me that,’’ he 
winced, but with a bland smile. Nor in it all 
did he lose the pompous and calm regard of 
those who believe that they are the elect and 
the anointed. You would have judged not 
that he was the proudest man in Christendom 
but that he took kindly to abuse. A less bold 
and proud man would have found a way to 
shift escort and leave Alesia; but Dr. Botts 
was more devoted than ever. Meantime, while 
she was wandering from place to place at the 
Falls, contrition at her shocking deportment 
caused a meek submission. While she in- 
dulged only in monosyllables, the clergyman 
became superior, elate, confident. They 
preserved a significant abstinence on the 
return. 

Alesia thought: ‘*Of all places in the 
world to tell him how I feel toward him! _ In- 
deed, at all to tell him that I feel anything 
toward him! Yet it was surely just as base in 
him to take advantage of his entertaining us— 





and—and he’s older than I and ought to have 
no doubt, instructed her how to act. A 
woman doesn’t welcome instruction upon a 
given mode of procedure, especially if she has 
already inclination to that direction—it seems 
like force. So, just as if she desired me to 
feel that I was imposing upon her by reason of 
my social and her family endorsement, she tells 
me that she has long hated me! It is natural, 
too, that a woman should so speak to a man 
who has never resisted her. If a man shows 
that he has had to overcome his personal preju- 
dice to care for her, she will never tell him she 
hates. From my observation I gather that a 
woman approaches the neutral toward an easy 
victim ; I must develop strength—that is the 
sum of the whole matter." 


Ill 


One day Dr. Botts called and found Mrs. 
Fareen alone. 

‘¢ Isn't it dreadful ?*’ she began. 

¢* What is that, Mrs. Fareen?*’ he asked. 

‘«Oh, I have just been reading and thinking 
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known better. Doubtless he is in earnest. I 
writhe when I think how mama will rejoice at 
the offer and denounce the rejection. It wasa 
fine ‘ offer” but I am ashamed of nothing ex- 
cept my manner.’ 

Dr. Botts thought: ‘* She is reconsidering 
her words. She is sorry when I speak tenderly 
of the most important question in her life, con- 
descending to lay myself open to offense by 
proposing at such a place and time, she repels 
me by the opposite of what she intended. She 
would naturally wish to say something odious 
to me. Her mother favors my offer and has, 
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of it—the poverty and sorrow of the world."* 

His heart sank, but in a tone like running 
unguent he said : 

‘* Yes, indeed, little do we know and less 
do we help, my dear Mrs. Fareen.”’ 

‘*But why don’t we know? As Alesia 
declares, ‘ We are frauds,’ and I have nothing 
to reply.”’ 

**¢ There is, of course, the painful side to all 
this; but if we thought only of that, we 
should go insane—go insane,’’ he repeated 
vacantly, for a sudden prospect of Alesia as a 


(Continued on page 334) 
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(Continued trom page 331) 
worker in low life pinched and roused him to 
a defense of the present order. 

‘* Still, isn’t the charge true ?’’ persisted 
Mrs. Fareen. 

«¢ Well, now, Mrs. Fareen, as I have often 
maintained in my Lenten talks, you see it is 
all well enough for the people who have theo- 
ries to foist upon the clergy the responsibility 
fur everything. If the young people could 


only know something of the world before they 
begin to reform it! Human nature, I take it, 
is the same the world over. You have to 
compromise at present with vice. Would you 
stain your sons and daughters by contact with 
the vile? What would be thought even of 
my crusading against vice? I’m not a re- 
formed rake or a dilapidated muck-heap. I 
should lose my standing. I should be called 
a sensational preacher. I should have to for- 
swear the amenities of life to do a doubtful 
service. Vice is to be only very, very slowly, 
if ever, worked out of the human race.”’ 

‘¢T don’t believe it !"" broke in the fresh 
voice of Alesia, who, having heard the words 
of Dr. Botts, now entered, removing her hat 
and gloves. 

‘* Ha! what rebel have we here?*’ laughed 
the clergyman somewhat dubiously. 

‘«Such as you, sir, are to be blamed that 
the world is as bad as it is. Every revolution 
requires a bold initiative of idea, or word, or 
deed. Those who discourage are against the 
reform of vice. You who fear to stain your 
hands are morally responsible. What do you 
fear? Not defeat! No, the ill opinion of 
society—society which cherishes its dear, warm 
old sins and wants to be as currupt as it is! 
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Oh, I wish I were a man, a strong, clean man! 
How I should like to crush or to be crushed 
against your staring, shocked conventional. 
With all their strength men are still the cowards 
of us all. I should so like to look upon and 
love an earnest fighter. It is because I saw 
too plainly that you glozed the sin of the world 
and leagued with the guilty masters that I have 
decided to be frank, to arraign you and all of 
your profession—or trade, I should better say 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FROM BEST 


—who prefer the luxury of sleepy consciences 
and of the ease of living, when everywhere, 
growing louder and louder, the voices of mere 
children are crying poverty and vice and crime. 
You cannot decide this moment—you have 
cast your chance in every act of your pas- 
torate!*’ Then, turning with a troubled, 
half-arch smile, she concluded : 

‘«I think that this is a rather impassioned 
answer to a previous question, is it not ?*’ 

The Reverend Francis Botts glanced at the 
red girl and gasped: 


“Yes, it is.”” 


In the next number of Vogue will be 
published many new and smart fashions, 
the present number being devited in its 
illustrations to summer fashions for 
children only—in great number aad 


variety. 
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Oulards are so pleasantly wearable that 
F women in every station hold them with 
something akin to affection. In sum- 

mer, when in doubt what to wear, we may 
class them as we do our winter tailor-made, as 
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a safe dress, neither above nor below the con- 
ventional line. There are years like the pres- 
ent one when foulards are more particularly in 
vogue and are manufactured with a view of 
holding a high place. 

Among those belonging to that rank and of 
superior quality, are the satin-faced variety, 
which appear to as great advantage by gas 
light as by day. Then come the twilled fou- 
lards, which are most durable and others of 
lighter silk, smooth, fine and soft of texture, 
but which are more perishable hy far than 
either of the other two, yet delightful to wear 
because of their coolness. 

Our best gownmakers are following close to 
their Paris models and mingling foulard with 
fine veilings in silk and wool and fine new 
crépons of the same variety. To have the 
chemisette or the guimpe and sleeves made of 
some pretty foulard is the smart combination. 
For instance the gown built for a girl of twenty 
proved the greatest success. The choice of a 
periwinkle blue silk veiling was made, the fou- 
lard to assort with it bring a rich cream white 
ground with a small zig-zag figure of brilliant 
pink coral, regularly spaced off. The skirt, 
separately hung over coral taffeta, had a single 

(Continued on page 336) 
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(Continued from page 334) 
flounce plissé around the bottom dipping down- 
ward in front and ruched at the top with 
double veiling. A round plissé bodice, half- 
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blossoms and foliage and underneath was a 
well built cachepeigne cluster to match. 
When worn the harmony between hat and 
gown was indescribably effective and as for 
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low and its slightest hint of fulness in front 
well drawn to the centre, so as to outline the 
figure, and then belted in with a narrow veiling 
belt stitched in rows close together with coral 
silk. Sleeves of plain veiling over coral taf- 
feta slightly shirred their whole length and 
with very little extra fulness at the top. The 
guimpe of foulard was prettily shirred includ- 
ing its collar band besides a two-inch shirring 
with a two-inch hem finish as a narrow bertha 
was turned over the décolletage. A little to- 
ward the left where the bodice fastened the 
foulard was turned into a jabot with charming 
effect, just escaping the belt. Steel ornaments 
were used on the collar band both front and 
back while two slides and a buckle trimmed 
the belt in the present modish way. To com- 
plete the effect of this attractive gown, a smart 
toque of match blue straw was to be worn 
with it. Its crown was encircled with two 
shades of blue mousseline de soie quillings set 
in the centre of a wider plaiting of crinoline 
straw on the edges of which were a dark blue 
chenille and coral pink embroidery. Toward 
the back on the left rose a high tuft of myrtle 
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youthful becomingness nothing could have 
been smarter. 
One of the advantages of a gown on this 


model is that by ordering extra foulard for the 
sleeves and guimpes the gown may be com- 
pletely freshened up, or by making another 
selection an entire change may be had. For 
this reason it is so very suitable for girls who 
belong to what is called the ‘‘ gay set,’’ who 
are constantly on the go and naturally use up 
their gowns in a very short time. 

In spite of our enthusiastic patriotism neither 
milliner nor dressmaker has so far reported 
that the Spanish colors, red and yellow, are 
tabooed. The young contingent on the con- 
trary are wearing and expect to wear, red frocks 
as never before, while those who cannot wear 
red because of complexion or hair, are to be 
devoted to yellow. Silks and lawns offer 
tempting white grounds to red figures, stripes, 
or checks, a combination more generally be- 
coming than the solid color. Transparent red 
fabrics need black lace or mousseline-de- 
soie embroideries as well as ruchings to 
modify the intensity of their tone. Such 
skirts are trimmed effectively in looped wav- 
ings or in festoons, whether there are one or 


more flounces or the skirt flows in simple un- 


broken lines. Without a flounce there is 
need of carrying the trimming a little higher 
up. 

Guimpe bodices afford many suggestions for 
the use of black lace entredeux, and mousse- 
line de soie, or black net, for sash and shoulder 
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drapery. In this way a red gown is made very 
smart indeed and is especially charming in the 
evening. 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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GLIMPSES 
THIs 1s— 


The way she arrives in town from Tuxedo. 
Her gown is the smart shade of blue—one of 
the light, transparent wool fabrics. The skirt 
has a fitted flounce covered with bias folds, and 
above are more folds swirling up in the back to 
belt, which is a blue taffeta sash puckered into 
a round bunch in the back which hangs hem- 
wards. Bodice round, laid in cross folds ; 
tight plain sleeves; high lavender chemisette 
and collar band showing new style linen Collar 
not more than an inchabove. Black silk straw 
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hat, its flat brim turned up on edge an inch. 
Crown trimmed with an exquisite wreath of 
lavender and blue periwinkles and foliage, with 
a big bow of soft satin ribbon in both blue 
shades, with a diamond and jet buckle in the 
centre, a little toward the left infront. Cache- 
peigne of dark shade of blue chiffon in crush 
of rosettes. Black dotted veil. Putty colored 
kid gloves. Lavender silk parasol, border of 
black and blue check satin stripes. Gold and 
pearl long chain with purse attached—latter 
tucked into bodice, showing its diamond and 
ruby head only. 

THaT— 

One of the very latest whims in silk walk- 
ing skirts is that they should be made of the 
self-same silk as the gown, and your dress- 
maker will fill the order by sending both gown 
and skirt home at the same time. Check taf- 
fetas are a great success when duplicated in this 
way. 


ONE OF THE— 


Best signs of a disciplined, well cultivated 
taste in dress is that you avoid fancy hose. 
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Pass by dots, squares, plaids, cubes, lozenge 
and triangle, and buy only solid colors in silk 
or lisle thread. In the latterare found exquis- 
ite lace designs, than which nothing dresses a 
pretty foot, or even an ordinary one, to more 
advantage. 

WHOEVER— 

Invented the silk corset and petticoat in 
one piece, evidently did not expect patronage 
from those who have put their minds upon and 
opened their purses for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a French figure. Is it perchance a safety 
line thrown out to the women who in their ex- 


See 3 
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perimenta] days forswore corsets, but are too 
proud to retrace their steps on the old lines ? 


WE HAVE— 


It appears, a fixed principle regarding new 
fashions. We love athing in its second season 
which we either despised or were afraid of in 
the first. It took such courage last summer to 
wear, for instance, a red gown. This summer 
few will be happy unless they possess one or 
more. This is our pet way. Red Madras 
muslin is a charming material for a gown if 
trimmed with black lace entredeux. Red 
lawns having white or black vermicelli designs 
are lovely if trimmed with white or black lace 
edgings. Red evening gauzes are bewitching 
if you trim them with black tulle. Black or 
white taffeta underslips are worn with them to 
advantage. 


THERE Is— 


Something ultra smart about bits of black 
patent leather introduced in unexpected places 
on some gowns. A quarter of an inch more 
or less and the effect would either be lost or 
hopelessly vulgarized. 
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THE COTILLON 


He origin of the cotillon dates no further 
back than the eighteenth century, when 


it was one of the figures of a French 
contre danse or popular dance of the period, in 
which every dancer and her cavalier stepped 
out and sang the refrain of a song. There 
were in reality two kinds of cotillons in vogue 
—the great and the small—in both of which 
some of the figures belonging to the minuet 
were introduced, such as cross-caperings, right 
and left, the march and cabrioles, or a dancing 
leap. The grand cotillon could be danced by 
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an indefinite number of people, whereas the 
petit cotillon was intended for two persons 
only. 

It was not until 1830 that round dances were 
introduced into the cotillon proper, and became 
afterward so fixed a fashion that it has gone on 
gathering new features and gaining in popular- 
ity, until it has become the one dance patro- 
nized by all the leaders of fashion at home and 
abroad the world over. 

That it should be so is no marvel, since it 
has come to be the most amusing feature of 
every great ball, not only to those engaged in 
the dance, but for the matrons and dowagers 
looking on. The execution of the various 
figures, some of them very intricate, others ex- 
ceedingly amusing, in which disdain, indiffer- 
ence, spite, vexation, antipathy, pride, flattery, 
mischief, etc., cannot be entirely disguised, 
and revealing sometimes more than is suspected 
cannot but afford some entertainment. Nearly 
every cotillon has this figure: A dancer steps 
out into the ball-room holding either a mirror, 
a hat, a mask or a cushion. If she hold a 
mirror before her, the men pass in single file 
behind it. She scans every face, making a wry 
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face or frowning to each until her smile arrests 
the man of her choice—her favorite—where- 
upon they quickly turn and waltz off in the 
merriest way imaginable. If it is a hat she is 
holding, she drops it on the fortunate man’s 
head, while if it be a cushion which lies at her 
feet, she quickly snatches it up the moment 
unfavored suitors kneel, sometimes causing 
mortifying little accidents, but she gently ac- 
cepts the homage of the right man when his 
turn comes. ‘This seems on the surface very 
childish play, but beneath it all one may detect a 
thousand expressions of personal feeling, which 
cannot but hold the attention, if nothing more. 
Where the cotillon is a large one, and is danced 
by an exclusive and intimate set, the revela- 
tions are far more piquante, while the tact and 
cleverness of the men and women dancers have 
a much finer quality. 

Naturally the whole success of a cotillon 
depends on the leader, who not only directs all 
the figures, but signals the orchestra also, which 
is equally important, so that no hitch may 
happen to destroy the effect. 


SEEN ON A COOL SPRING DAY 
RICH VIOLINE-VELVET COSTUME 


Very handsome, stately Southern matron, 
whose prematurely gray hair, in great 
abundance, was artistically dressed a la 

Pompadour, wore at a recent reception a very 
odd gown of violine velvet—that brilliant red- 
dish purple so much in vogue. ‘The skirt en 
demi-traine had been stamped in an all-over 
coral branch design from the bottom to a little 
above the knee. The effect was novel and smart 























looking and of course no other trimming was 
required. The velvet bodice, in two plastron 
pieces, had also been treated to a special design 


FOR 
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and stamped back and front, the front cut out 
heart-shape, and a box-plait at the belt giving a 
slight blouse effect. The sides were open, 





firm by diamond buttons passing through but- 
ton holes on the plastron sides. A high chemi- 
sette of white satin, in narrow cross tucks, 
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showing a white satin tight-fitting bodice, and 
they were held together by four straps of bias 
turquoise-blue velvet, which were in turn held 
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carfied out further the effect of a white satin 
under bodice, which was the gown’s smart 
touch. A somewhat medieval shaped collar 
of the gown velvet, stamped also to match, 
formed waved epaulettes, then rose into a high 
collar, with rounding corners, was faced with 
turquoise-blue velvet, which also turned over 
into a padded fold. These were sleeves of 
turquoise blue in the modern gigot style, hav- 
ing from shoulder to elbow groups of fine 
tucks, spaced off with slashed wrists over the 
hand, faced with turquoise-blue velvet as well. 
A narrow girdle of turquoise velvet, having a 
long diamond slide in the back, was fastened 
with a smart bow on the left, in the middle of 
which was an antique buckle framed in 
diamonds. 


BRIDAL WREATHS 


The adoption of orange blossoms at bridals 
has been traced to the Saracens, by whom they 
were regarded as a symbol of a prosperous 
marriage, a circumstance partly accounted for 
by the fact that the tree bears ripe fruit and 
blossom at the same time. The bridal wreath 
of the Roman woman was verbena, plucked 
by the bride herself. Holly wreaths were sent 
as tokens of congratulation, and wreaths ot 
parsley and rue were given under a belief that 
they were effectual preservatives against evil 
spirits. Athenian brides decked themselves 
with wreaths of hawthorn flower. 
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Sy WHAT THEY READ ie 


THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS, BY M.E. FRAN- 


cis IN EXTRACT 


His charming story introduces two 

: young Hungarian sisters, one of 

them a genius of music, and the 
other, five years her senior, a Martha type 
of character, who devotes her life to the 
care of her sister and to the advancement of 
her in her career. The girls go to London, 
where the scene of the story is laid, and later 
introductions secure them an entrée to the 
country house of a duke’s daughter, where 
they meet the hero, a nephew of the hostess, 
who is destined —albeit from the kindest of 
motives —to inflict much misery on the pretty 
little creatures, 

Lady Mary, the hostess, is somewhat ec- 
centric, h:r fads taking the form of ambitious 
and decidedly queer schemes of philanthropy, 
which appear to be mainly compounded of 
bad management and Utopian aims. Her 
latest toy, the Model Hospital, is in straits, 
and she bemoans the fact of its unpopularity 
to her nephew, Sir John Croft, in this 
wise : 

** «My dear John’—suddenly assuming a 
dolurous tone —‘ I must teil you affairs have 
been going dreadfully badly down here, 
Really, I have had so much worry and 
bother, and the accounts have got so dread- 
fully muddled up ‘ 

‘¢¢ What !’ interrupted Sir John with a 
laugh. ‘£ Doesn't the Model Hospital pay ? 
I thought it was doing splendidly.’ 

‘¢* My dear boy, it couldn't be doing 
worse. The fact is’—growing voluble and 
confidential —‘ the country people here are so 
stupid they don’t understand that kind of 
thing. They won’t go to the hospital be- 
cause, they say, the doctors will be playing 
games with them while they are alive and 
cutting them up after they are dead, I as- 
sure you, John, one woman said so to me 
perfectly seriously. It seems a brother of 
hers had died in a hospital once—she told me 
all about it—all sorts of details. However, 
in short, there was a post mortem, ‘* And 
only think, my lady,’’ she said, ‘our poor 
Tom had to go and meet his God without 
his inside !’’’ *” 

The musical genius appears before the 
fishionable house audience. She plays a 
Russian air, with variations, 

‘*Croft had been prepared for something 
very good, but he had not expected anything 
quite s2 excellent as this. There was no 
doubt about it—Valérie Kostolitz was a great 
artist. He marveled at the power of the little 
creature. What passion ! what fiie! While 
she played she seemed to forget everybody 
and everything except her art; her face was 
transfigured, her eyes dilated; she had even 
a majesty of bearing with which no one could 
have credited her. It was as though she were 
actualJy uplifted by her own genius. She 
ceased abruptly, casting a swift glance around 
—eager, almost appealing. 

‘< For a moment there was silence in the 
room, and then a feeble ‘Charming !' came 
from a remote corner, Lady Mary, who had 
begun by listening very intently —feeling that 
much would depend on the success of her 
protégée on the morrow—had, before the 
performance was half over, been accosted by 
a neighbor, and was now carrying on a brisk 
conversation in which the words $ district 
nurse’ frequently occurred. One lady, look- 
ing critically at Valerie through her eyeglass, 
murmured audibly that she liked something 
with more tune in it; while an old gentle- 
man observed that he thought there was 
nothing like a banjo for a drawing-room— 
his girls were going to learn the banjo, he 
said. Valérie fixed her eye for a moment on, 
Rosamond Gorst, who languidly returned the 
glance and proceeded to smother a yawn; 
then she looked at Croft. 

**¢ You at least liked it?’ she said inter- 
rogatively. 

“© € Yes, I liked it.’ 

*¢¢Then I shall play for you again another 
time. Now these people shall have some- 
thing they can understand.’ 

‘*She began to play again, Margot, after 
one scared and bewildered glance, dropping 
her hands from the piano. 





‘* Amid many quaint twirls and flourishes 
an air that was horribly, ludicrously famuliar 
to Croft sounded through the room. 

‘*It was a wonderful performance, no 
doubt, The variations were admirable, the 
humor extraordinary. But then the audacity 
of it! Croft actually felt himself crimson- 
ing. Margot, after a moment, seemed to 
rally her self-possession, and—infected by her 
sister’s spirit of mockery, it would seem— 
struck now and then a quaint chord, which 
oddly enhanced the grotesqueness of the per- 
formance. Nobody was talking now ; every- 
one listened with an astonished, almost 
startled expression; the old gentleman who 
had expressed his preference for the banjo as 
a musical instrument nodded his head in 
time. Lady Mary was smiling, with a some- 
what puzzled air, while Rosamond Gorst 
stared with haughty surprise at the perform- 
ers. Presently Valérie with a final roulade 
ceased, and Lady Mary rose to her feet. 

*¢* Thank you very much. That really 
is pretty—the odd thing is I seem to know 
it so well.’ 

*¢ ©] should think everyone knew it,” said 
another lady somewhat tartly, 

*6* Well, for the moment I 
thought—only, of course, it can’t be 

© ¢Tt’s ** Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,”’ said 
Algy, admiringly, from the other side of the 
room. § Jolly tune, isn’t it?” 

‘*© You silly fellow !’ said his aunt. ‘£ Seri- 
ously, Mademoiselle Kostolitz, there is some- 
thing which recalls ; 

‘*¢It is ‘* Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,”’’ re- 
marked Valérie with perfect gravity. 

“¢Dear me!’ said Lady Mary. ‘I 
thought I recognized it. We all recognized 
it, didn’t we ??—looking delightedly around. 
‘Do you know, really, when one hears it 
like that it’s a very pretty air. The setting, 
of course, is a little different—I suppose you 
set it yourself ?” 

‘¢© Yes,” said Valérie complacently, ‘ the 
arrangement is my own. I thought it would 
be a good thing to play something which 
everybody knew.’ 

*¢ © Capital idea,’ said the banjo gentle- 
man. 

***The arrangement is very original,’ said 
one lady. 

‘¢¢ But it is a pity,” murmured another, 
‘she should have chosen quite such a vulgar 
air !’”” 

Later there is to be a play, and the sisters, 
at the solicitation of Sir John, undertake to 
teach him his part. The trio retire to a 
summer house on a beautiful lawn, where, 
besides the rehearsal, a charming little scene 
is acted out by Valérie. Sliding her feet 
daintily along the sward, she cried : 

*¢¢ How deliciously smooth it is! The 
fairies might dance here! Ah, the good 
idea—this is the fairies’ ball-room. Look, 
monsieur, I will show you what they do 
when the moon comes out, and all the birds 
are gone to bed, and the dew comes down 
softly, softly, to kiss the flowers in their 
sleep.” 

“* While speaking she had been gathering 
and arranging some large roses, placing the 
stalks between her fingers so that the heads 
drooped downward. 

‘© ©See,’ she cried, ‘these are the fairy 
castanets. They are dumb for us poor dull 
mortals, but when the fairies dance they 
make exquisite music. Now, Margot, since 
the fairies are not here, you must sing for 
me.’ 

‘¢ Margot obeyed, her voice being sweet 
and low-pitched but not very powerful ; and, 
flinging her arms above her head, and feign- 
ing to rattle her scented castanets, Valérie 
began to dance. It seemed to John Croft 
that this performance of hers was even more 
full of beauty and poetry than her music. 
The buoyant, graceful figure seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground, the lovely little face was 
uplifted in ecstasy, its expression changing 
every moment ; each movement, full of new 
grace and charm, seemed to convey a fresh 
surprise to the onlooker. She was a dream 
—a poem in herself. There was, indeed, 
something so unusual, so unreal in the whole 
scene that Sir John could hardly believe he 
was gazing at it with actual bodily vision. 
The beauty of the spot, full of light and 
bloom, made a fit background for this airy 
figure. The sunlight glorified her white 
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dress ; the petals of the roses, loosened by the 
rapid motion, floated round her; the soft 
tendrils of her hair, catching the light as she 
moved, made a shifting, varying nimbus. 

** He watched her, holding his breath. 
All too soon she stopped, with a little laugh- 
ing curtsey.”” 

Near the close of the story Valérie hears a 
noted composer and pianist, Waldenek. She 
lives ever after in the thought of him; she 
buys his productions and learns and plays 
them. Chance later brings them to Wies- 
baden at the same time, where they continue 
to be strangers until, awakening early one 
morning, Valérie sees Waldenek pass on his 
way to the woods, and seizing her violin she 
follows until he finally seats himself on a 
rustic bench, to enjoy the early morning 
beauty of an exquisite scene. Then, unseen, 
she touches her violin. 

‘Surely no more strange adventure ever 
befell any man than that which thus overtook 
Waldenek. It was not every man, to begin 
with, who in spite of the fatigues of the pre- 
ceding evening would have wandered to the 
woods at this early hour; but artists are re- 
nowned for doing unlooked-for things and 
acting on the impulse of the moment. Wal- 
denek had been tempted out by the beauty of 
the morning, and now sat drinking in this 
beauty with the full appreciation of a nature 
tuned to all beautiful things. The prospect 
before his eyes was full of charm and variety ; 
the warm, spicy, aromatic air was in itself a 
delight ; his thoughts were full of music, 
and, of a sudden, music fell upon his ear— 
his own music, his Réverie, played with 
wonderful tenderness and expression on the 
violin. His first and predominant sensation 
was that of surprise—surprise, not at the un- 
usualness of hearing music in such a place 
and at such an hour, but that his Réverie, 
written for the piano, should adapt itself so 
exquisitely tothe yiolin. He listened spell- 
bound, the beauty of the theme—his theme, 
conceived by his own brain, his own heart— 
intoxicating him as it had not done even in 
the first ecstasy of composition. He was 
carried away by his own passion, uplifted by 
his own desire. Tears stood in his eyes, and 
yet he smiled Then all at once it was borne 
in upon him that the unseen musician was an 
artist—more than an artist, a genius. Only 
a genius could give evidence of such sympa- 
thy, such intuition, such extraordinary power. 
Why, he divined that which had eluded 
Waldenek himself; he brought to light se- 
crets of which the master had lost the key. 
This instrument of his could convey emotions 
of which he had indeed been conscious, but 
to which he had been unable to give adequate 
expression. 

** The last note died away, and Waldenek, 
springing to his feet, hastened toward the 
spot from which they had come.”’ 

The author has a keen appreciation of the 
artistic temperament which is inevitably a 
torment to itself and to those with whom it 
is brought in contact. And charming and 
talented as Valérie is—and the author suc- 
ceeds admirably in making the reader feel the 
fascination of the little genius —there are few 
who would care for her acquaintance in the 
flesh. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


FOREIGN CRITICISM 


Certain solemn English periodical 

A enunciates in its latest issue the 

opinion that Miss Katherine Lee 

Bates’s American Literature recently published, 

might have remained in manuscript without 
any loss to the public. 

The periodical in question takes exception 
to Miss Bates’s object of exhibiting the litera- 
ture of her country as the ‘‘ individual expres- 
sion of an independent nation ’’; and observes 
severely that ‘* the grandest Hebraic writings 
were produced while the Hebrews were in 
bondage.’’ Which may or may not bear upon 
the question. 

Again the English reviewer remarks that 
‘* Miss Bates appears to be displeased with 
those of her countrymen who live and write in 
foreign parts,” grounding his assertion apppar- 
ently upon the fact that she says, when deal- 
ing with Mr. Henry James: ‘¢¢ Our inter- 
national novelist ’ is little to the general taste, 
the simple kindly stories of Rev. E. P. Roe 
and the Biblical romances of Gen. Lew 
Wallace count many readers to his one.”’ 





We'l, what is there in this to indicate that 
Miss Bates 1s displeased with Mr. Jame;; 
Not even the most rabid admirer of our inter. 
national novelist could assert that he is yey 
much to the general taste or that the Rey, 
P. Roe and Gen. Wallace do not count Many 


readers to his one. These are cold facts ang 
Miss Bates is not responsible for them, By 
the Britisher will have that she is. 

*¢ The multitude of unsophisticated readers 
whose verdict satisfies Miss Bates,’’ he gay, 
bitterly, ‘* cannot be regarded otherwise than 
as a sad example of inability to determine be. 
tween what constitutes genuine literature and 
what is mere literary rubbish.”’ 

Oh dear ! 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 


Enry Holt & Co. publish Her Lady- 
H ship’s Elephant by David Dwight 
Wells (son of the Hon. David A, 
Wells, the political economist). It is de 
scribed as a humorous story dealing with Eng. 
lish society, growing out of certain experi- 
ences of the author while a member of our 
Embassy in London. Mr. Wells takes the 
precaution to assure his readers that he did 
not invent the elephant, but this elephanr’s 
performances are based on facts. 


C. D. Gibson, who is now living in Ger. 
many, completed for Scribner’s Magazine, 
before starting on his year’s absence, a series 
of diawings called A New . York Day, 
The first of these (Morning Scenes ) will ap- 
pear in the June number. 

This same number will also contain the 
plans of Olmsted and Charles Eliot for a series 
of marine parks which have been so success- 
fully carried out in Boston. These will be 
described by Sylvester Baxter with pictures 
by Walter Appleton Clark. 


Walter A. Wyckoff, as a part of these so- 
ciological experiments, worked for seven weeks 
in a great reaper factory in Chicago. In the 
June Scribner’s he shows what a great im- 
provement is made in men by steady work and 
steady wages. Mr. Wyckoff’s job was the 
loading of reaper tongues on cars. 


An appreciation of Anton Seidl’s work a 
conductor appears in the June Scribner’s ; H. 
E Krehbiel, who writes it, is the well-known 
musical critic of the New York Tribune. 


Animal Intelligence, by Wesley Mills, is 
announced for early publication by the Ma- 
millan Company. It is said the author treats 
his subject from the point of view of thecom- 
parative psychologist, and from the physiologi- 
cal standpoint ; several chapters of the book 
are devoted to hibernation and allied states, 
and the physical correlation to psychic devel- 
opment, etc. The author was in 1887 the 
President of the Society for the Study of 
Comparative Psychology in England. 


The Macmillan Company also announces 
a work on Diabetes Mellitus and its Treat- 
ment, by R. T. Williamson, M.D., 
MRCP., Medical Register, Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, etc , etc. With eighteen 
illustrations, two of which are colored. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Pedigree in Pawn, by Arthur Henry Veysey 
Dillingham. 

Penelope's Progress, by Kate Douglass Wiggin: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Londoners, by Robert Hichens: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co, 

The Fire of Life, by Charles Kennett Burrow: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Hassan; A Fellah, by Henry Gilmore: Little, 
Brown & Co. . 

The King’s Henchman, by Wm. Henry Johnson: 
Little, Brown & Co. : 

The Duenna of a Genius, by M. E. Francis: Li'- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

Torn Sails, by Allen Raine: D. Appleton & Co. 

A Trooper of the Empress, by Charles Ross: D. 
Appleton & Co. 








Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the head office, 7 West 29th Street, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Onl 
enough copies to cover actual demand: 
are supplied to newstands, and coptt 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing rt 
moves this contingency. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
Fig. 5034—Doe color coat lined with cream 
saan. Double-breasted with six pearl but- 
tons and a sailor collar edged with white 
moss trimming, Hat of coarse straw and a 
frill of chiffon with a large soft rosette of 
chiffon at the side and two black tips. 

Fig. 5035 —White piqué coat with double- 
stitched collar and stitched piqué frogs. i 

Fig. 5046—Linen tailor suit for a little 
boy of four, short plain trousers with regula- 
tion sailor blouse and cap of linento match— 
black India silk tie caught with caniard. 

Fig. 5070 —Cadet blue piqué coat and skirt 
for a little girl. The coat is heavily stitched 
and has a white linen sailor collar tucked and 
edged with a frill of open-work embroidery. 
The jacket is cut double-breasted, and fas- 
tened with four large smoked-pearl buttons. 
The little hat is extremely smart, and is made 
of coarse yellow straw, trimmed with a band 
and bows of heavy cream satin ribbon and a 
large bunch of poppies, buttercups and grass 

Fig. 5071—Pale yellow cachemire gown 
for a little girl of twelve is made with bell 
skirt and full bodice fastened down the 
back. The deep yoke is of yellow taffeta, 
embroidered in a dull shade of green, out- 





lined with a plissé of white mousseline de 
soie. Plain sleeves are finished with a puff 
at the top and a pli:sé over the hand. A 
narrow band of the green embroidery is ef- 
fectively used on the bottom of the skirt. 
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903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St 
NEW YORK CITY. 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 


Fair Women 
from 
V ogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 








published in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2gth Street, 


New York. 


Fig. 5073 —Serviceable gown of blue serge. 
Plain full skirt lined with crimson taffeta. 
Bodice with revers and chemisette of putty 
colored cloth outlined with black and gold 
braid. Plain sleeves with a puff at the top. 

Fig. 5076—Pink dimity frock, gathered 
on a short tucked yoke and hanging free 
from that both in back and front. Full ruffle 
of fine embroidery on swiss over the shoul- 
ders. Little straps of insertion also extend 
over the shoulders, and a turn-over cuff is 
finished with a band of the insertion. Bishop 
sleeves, 

Fig> 5077—Negligée suit of blue linen for 
asmall boy. Black silk tie tied ina sailor 
knot under the collar which is of material 
similar to the suit and made on it. Tan 
stockings, tan low shoes. 

Fig. 5082—Tan serge sailor suit, The 
full trousers are finished at the bottom with 


an elastic. Sailor collar trimmed in red silk 
braid. Embroidery on sleeve of red and 
white flannel. Shield striped with red silk 
braid. Sailor knot of red surah and big Jack 
Tar hat of red and white straw. 

Fig. 5083— Finest India lawn dress. 
Smocked yoke. Full sleeves, smocked at 
the wrist, with a piece left over the hand 
Shoulder caps of hemstitched lawn, hand 
embroidered with a spray of lilies-of-the- 
valley, Little turn-over collar of the same. 
Crown of hat of coarse corn-color straw braid, 
with a brim made of a full plaited ruche of 
white mousseline de soie and trimmed with 
white satin rosettes. White stockings and 
black patent-leather slippers. 

Fig. 5084—White piqué frock for small 
boy of two. Plain yoke back and front, 
feather stitched. Collar and cuffs are also 

(Continued on page vi) 


























A Perfect Fit 
for 
Every Figure. 


Made in all Sizes and 
Weights with finest pos- 
sible finish. 


Light Gauze Un- 
derwear, Corsets, 
Stockings, Plaid 
Capes and Ladies’ 
Shirt Waists for 
Golfing of appro- 
priate and dis- 
tinctive designs. 
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Club Cocktails? 


‘*A MODERN ECSTACY” 
,; is a Shakespearian definition 
for a ‘‘Cocktail.”’ ‘‘ Kings it 
makes gods, and meaner crea- 
tures kings.” . 

Wherever good livers are § 
found, wherever convivial-s 
ity exists, even to the most § 
remote corners ofthe earth, 
the ‘‘CLUB COCKTAIL” 
reigns supreme as a fesh- 
ionable drink. 

The *“CLUBCOCK- 
TAILS” never vary; theys 
are always the same. The § 
secret of their perfect blend & 
is that they are kept sixs 
months before being drawn § 
off and bottled. 

** Cocktails "’ 
‘ served over the bar do not 
y+ contain these iadispensa- 

: bie qualities. 

Seven Varieties: Man- 
hattan, Martini, Vermouth, § 
Holland Gin, York, Toms 


Are 








that are 


Gin, Whisky. H 

For sale by all first-class : 

dealers. = 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors. § 
Hartford, Conn. London. s 








Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


lt cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing”’ 





THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


—Medical Standard 





166 BROAD . 
246 W. 125° ST. 










































Tbe “ Poputar Shop.” 
For Country Houses of the Period 


THE ** LIBERTY " FURNISHINGS 


of 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO, 
are in Proper Form, 





IMPORTING 
Wall Papers and Cotton Stuffs 
o: Their Own Designs and Colorings, 

MANUFACTURING 

Quaint and Agreeable Furniture 

ot Their Own Invention, 

MESSRS. McHUGH 

offer Their Exclusive Productions 
to Those Who wish 

Artistic Things at Moderate Cost, 

with Substantial Discounts to Liberal Buyers, 


BB Leisurely Inspection Cordially Invited, 


W all Papers 
and * Liberty ”’ 
Parcels $5.00 and over 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Ree'd.) 


42»p ST., W., | 
AT ru AVE, 


Fabrics. 





GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 


icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York, - 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 














Resémbles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
WEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 











Dress Linings o»4 Dress Foundations 










For Waist or Skirt,’ Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costimes, yet inexpensive. .. - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 
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(Continued from page v) 
feather stitched, The frock is box-plaited 
on the yoke and fastened in with black pat- 
ent leather belt. White socks and black 
slippers. 

Fig. 5085—-Very dainty summer coat for a 
little boy of three, made of cream taffeta, 
stitched seams, double-breasted and unlined 
collar of heavy écru lace. Double row of 
of small round pearl buttons down the side. 
The sleeves are bishop, plaited in at the hand, 
black patent leather belt, large chip hat 
caught at the side with three black Prince of 
Wales feathers. 

Fig. 5086—Pale blue India linen afternoon 
frock. Shirred yoke and full bodice, fasten- 
ing down the back with tiny white lace but- 
tons. Full sleeves are shirred at the wrist. 
The skirt is finished at the bottom with 
three narrow ruffles, the top one put on with 
a heading. The hat has a tam-o’-shanter 
crown of blue taffeta, and a wide brim of 
shirred blue chiffon is trimmed with black 
tips. 

Fig. 5087—Dainty little frock of white, 
trimmed with deep fine valenciennes and a 
narrow insertion. Hat of rough light blue 
straw braid, trimmed with white feathers. 

Fig. 5088—Afternoon frock of light green 
taffeta souflé, trimmed with narrow black 
ribbon velvet. Sleeves and guimpe of dotted 
white mousseline de soie. 

Fig. 5089—Pale gray nun’s veiling, with 
yellow taffeta guimpe and sleeves. The little 
gown is lined with yellow. Black velvet 
girdle is fastened with a large black velvet 
rosette at one side, 

Fig. 5090—White butcher’s linen jacket 
and kilt for small boy of three. Box coat 
stitched and fastened with pearl buttons. 
Sailor’s cap of same material with dark blue 
ribbon band. The little kilt is braided at the 
bottom. 

Fig. 5091—Pale blue frock of drap d’été 
lined with white silk. The yoke is of 
tucked white taffeta trimmed at the bottom 
with coarse écru insertion extending in 
points on the blouse, Plain sleeves rather 
full and a plain bell skirt. 

Fig. 5092—Pretty little morning frock of 
pink gingham. The skirt is tucked at the 
bottom. The blouse opens down the front 
and shows a soft white mull vest. The sailor 
collar is made of swiss and edged with inser- 
tion and a frill of fine needle work. Pink 
taffeta sash belt in the blouse and is finished 
in the back with rosettes and ends. 

Fig. 5098—Eton suit for full dress, of 
black imported dress worsted. White eton 
collar, black silk tie. Patent leather pumps. 

Fig. 5099— White mohair gown for girl of 
twelve, trimmed with white mohair braid, 
yoke, collar and belt of light blue fine corded 
silk, 

Fig. 5100—Boy’s suit of black diagonal, 
white eton collar, black tie, black silk stock- 
ings, patent leather shoes. 

Fig. 5101—Dark blue serge suit, made 
without a waistcoat and worn with a white 
shirtwaist. Dark blue silk tie. 

Fig. §102—Coat and shirt of white piqué. 
The coat is double-breasted, stitched, and 
fastened with white pearl buttons, Anextra 
collar of pink piqué turns over the collar and 
revers of the coat. Hat of white rough straw 
trimmed with pink taffeta ribbon. 

Fig. 5113—Blue serge suit, made with a 
fly front coat, stitched and buttoned with 
black bone buttons, double sailor collar, under 
one of serge, upper one of red piqué. Scarlet 
tam o’shanter with a black twill on the left 
side. 

Fig. 5115—Tailor suit with long trousers 
of white serge or duck. The collar and cuffs 
are of light blue piqué trimmed with white 
braid. Tie of light blue or black silk. 
Large sailor hat of white Milan straw. 

Fig. 5116—Boy’s suit for golf, wheeling, 
etc., of brown mixed cheviot, golf stockings 
and tan low shoes, golf gaiters. 

Fig. 5117—Morning suit of blue serge, 
golf stockings, tan boots. 

Fig. §5119—Morning suit of checked chev- 
iot, made with a Norfolk jacket and knicker- 
bockers, White eton collar, black silk tie, 
heavy ribbed black stockings, calf skin boots. 

Fig. 5127 —Little girl’s frock of cadet blue 
linen trimmed with a collar of white piqué, 
having an insertion of white embroidery, 
white piqué belt. White sailor hat, 





Fig. 5129—Afternoon gown of fine 
French nainsook. The po.nted collar is em- 
broidered or appliquéd with fine needlework, 
yoke is shirred at the top having an insertion 
of needlework, and is smocked below. The 
skirt is finished with a deep hem, above 
which is a band of needlework edged on both 
sides with atuck. This gown is also pretty 
in colors with white embroidery. 

Fig. 5135—Party frock of fine French 
nainsook over blue silk slip, trimmed with 
deep collar of fine needlework and insertion, 
in which blue satin ribbon is run, On either 
side of the yoke are rosettes of blue ribbon, 
with long ends. On the skirt, above the 
needlework and insertion, is a group of six 
tucks. 

Fig. 5136—Simple afternoon gown of pink 
figured organdie, with ayoke and collar of 
fine needlework. Hat of yellow rough straw, 
trimmed with large bows of pink taffeta 
ribbon. Black silk stockings, patent leather 
shoes. 

Fig. 5137—Coarse yellow straw bonnet, 
trimmed with pink taffeta bows and pink 
ostrich feathers. Brim lined with shirred 
pink chiffon. 

Fig. 5138—Blue serge traveling suit. The 
sleeves and bottom of skirt are tiimmed with 
black soutache braid in groups of three rows. 
Collar of white tucked lawn over blue linen, 
edged with a plissé of lawn. Shirt of blue 
linen, with a crush collar of white lawn, 
Hat of dark blue straw, trimmed with striped 
blue and white ribbon. 
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A T last summer! or rather the promise 


of it, I have made a resolve never 

to dip into the questions of inter- 
national politics again, having managed to keep 
Meadows with me and not being given a 
commission, I waive all interest here in the 
questions of the hour. 

A man should be able to talk intelligently 
on all subjects, and there are certain themes 
which he should reserve for certain times. We 
have become almost vociferous, and I really 
believe that we are carried away by the least 
little bit of humbug I am reorganizing my 
staff of servants for my cottage at Newport. 
I shall pass two months there this season and 
go in for a little gaiety. Meadows has, of 
course, full supervision. He is even my sec- 
retary. So many men now use their valets 
for this purpose. If you are in the public 
service you must have a special secretary ; 
otherwise an English valet will always answer 
the purpose. 

In a small household it is so hard to man- 
age a secretary, Many of these men will 
presume on their position, and when you have 
house parties or people to dinner, it is some- 
times very awkward. The entire question is 
settled when the man is a servant. I shall 
be quite frugal with my men. Four will be 
a sufficient number. The rest of the house- 
hold Meadows will arrange, and if it should 
be of interest, I will have him without the 
menage—which, by the way, will be as I 
have said, most moderate. And yet keeping 
the smallest establishment is quite an item in 
one’s expenses, and not only in America but 
all over the world. It is hardly any cheaper 
to live abroad in these days than it is in this 
country. We have come, at the end of this 
century, to the fatal decision that ‘* Gold 
levels all ranks,’” and we are busy day by day 
in getting down on our marrowbones and 
throwing incense to this veau d’or. If we 
could only evolve something for our attire, 
for our table, our manners or our mode of liv- 
ing that was original! There is a chance 
for a man of genius! What is there to offer 
this year? Nothing but those ridiculous 
wideawake hats with Roman scarfs and ban- 
dannas wound around them, The straw 
hats are almost similar to those of last year. 
We again return to blue flannel and cheviots 
and gray tweeds, and there is only the slight- 
est difference in our ties. 

A rink suit which my London tailor has 
just sent me has a jacket coat that is graceful 
but not particularly new. Suéde gloves with 
one large metal button are being rushed just 
now, but that is hardly a bit of news. I have 
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not even heard of a new drink, and I would 
bless the man who would invent it. 

Men in fact are just in that demi-saison 
when, unfortunately, they do not seem to 
know what they wear or what they do. 1 
think if I should begin a school for morals 
and ethics I could have an entire catalogue 
of sins of omission. Not to reply to a note 
is rudeness inexcusable, not to reply to a din- 
ner invitation within twelve hours is a crime, 
To be late even the given quarter of an hour 
is unpardonable, and yet there are men who 
do all these things and, posing to be original, 
are forgiven because they have forsooth the 
reputation of a pretty wit. 

The man whom we all should esteem is 
he who attends to each detail of life with ab- 
solute exactitude. He may bea human clock, 
but he is not a poseur—a species of man I 
despise—but one who calmly ticks through 
life and strikes at the appointed time. He 
may seem a bit commonplace but he never is. 
This person—would you believeit?—is quite a 
rare bird. We areall playing to the galleries, 
we all want the centre of the stage with the 
calcium full on us, and we think that unless 
we accomplish this feat we meet with no 
success. All stock actors become stars, and 
each one of us—even you, my dear fellow, 
although you will not acknowledge it—strives 
to have an accliam, It is the age of self- 
advertising, of posing and of vulgarity. I 
believe the mediocre would be a novelty, and 
I intend in subsequent papers to describe, draw 
and give all details of the life of a man of no 
specialty whatever, only one of a thousand 
and more, above all a gentleman 


OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


Man’s trousseau, these days, is almost 
as indispensable as a woman’s, ex- 
cept that a man who marries does 

not get the quantity which is necessary for 
the other sex. Yet, at the change of the 
seasons, a man generally orders a number of 
garments for his summer or winter outfit, 
and when he marries the order is usually 
more elaborate. The outfit of Mr. Clarence 
Mackay, which was made by Twyeffort, 
contained several novelties which presage 
the fashions for menthis summer, All the 
coats have outside breast pockets. This is a 
return to a fashion abandoned two years ago 
in this country, but retained in English 
clothes. The evening coats have now an 
outside breast pocket, as well as the frocks 
and sacks. The suit in which Mr. Mackay 
was married was a dark, almost slate-gray 
vicuna, with a rough finish. The coat was 
a frock, made to be worn unbuttoned and 
extending to one inch below the knee. The 
cuffs were straight with holes for buttons 
and buttoned, and the coat was lined to the 
buttonholes on the front of the garment with 
black silk. The coat fitted well into the 
figure, and the effect was that of a roll rather 
than a snug fit. The trousers were of the 
same material. With this suit was worn a 
single-breasted white drill waistcoat. 

The evening suit was of a smooth worsted 
material, with herring-bone finish. The 
cloth had somewhat the appearance of che- 
viot. The coat was lined with silk and cut 
well open. The collar was of cloth, and the 
coat had one side breast pocket for the hand- 
kerchief. Three pairs of trousers of the same 
material went with the coat. One had wide 
black braid down the side, one narrow black 
braid and one a simple welt. The white 
waistcoat was a deep U, double-breasted. 

Another novelty was a black ottoman 
smoking jacket, trimmed most elaborately 
with black and silver braid, frogged and 
fastened with hussar buttons and knots. 
The jacket was cut straight and lined with 
white and black striped silk. It was to be 
worn at home at dinner, in the smoking 
room and as semi-mufti. It was modeled on 
the principle of a mess jacket. 








Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom. 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei. 
ther uame, initials nor address will be Published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute 1, 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on on 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.09 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex. 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, tha 
it has bec me necessary to number them for con. 
wenie ce tn reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1009 
questions numbered and indexea in Vogue Office, 


1121. Suggestion for Green Serge 
Costume. To Western States, (1) Will 
you please tell me how to have material like 
enclosed sample made up in full suit, and 
what to trim it with? It is for a young lady 
about twenty years old, about five feet or lit. 
tle over— say five feet and four inches, light 
hair and red cheeks. 

(2) What will be worn in skirts this sum. 
mer—duck or piqué, and what in linen? 

(1) We do not think a suit of green serge 
—a sample of which you enclose—would be 
very pretty, as the color is too bright ; but if 
you already have the material, make it like 
the gown of Arthur, in Vogue 21 April, page 
260, as the white shirt-waist worn with this 
suit would soften the effect of the bright 
green. The tucked rolled collar could also 
be of white cheviot. If you prefer having a 
coat and skirt, model 5049, Vogue 12 May, 
would look well. 

(2) Duck, piqué and linen skarts will all 
be worn this summer with shirts. They may 
be cut with a flounce like model 5019, Vogue 
14 April, or five-gored model 5007, same 
number. 


NOTE—Many questions remain for reply 
in a subsequent number of Vogue. 





TENNIS COSTUME 


Xceedingly smart was a tennis gown 
of white serge, its skirt untrimmed, 


worn with a soft, white plaited mull 
bodice, belted in with a white silk belt and 
enameled buckle. Over this blouse a white 
piqué boléro with high collar, one rever 
turning over, and the fastening a single 
large pearl button, A jabot of linen guipure 
lace in front, the end turned into a narrow 
edge, runs under the bottom of the jacket on 
the right. Short puffed sleeves with which 
long white suéde gloves were worn. White 
hose, as well as white shoes and a white hat 
completed the most becoming of tennis suits. 
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GAY AND BIRD, Publishers, 
LONDON, 
ANNOUNCE AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK: 


WORD FOR WORD 
AND 
LETTERFORLETTER, 


4 Romance teeming with human interest, 
By A. J. Drexet Bippre. 


Cloth and Gold, Superbly Illustrated, 12 mo., 
208 pp. Price 75 cents. 
“ It is a remarkable story, and wonderfully told.” 















,§ The books of A. J. Drexel Biddle, the Americal 
writer, are becoming increasingly popular.""—L“ 
dom Literary World, 





For sale everywhere, or sent postpaid on receip! 
of price, by the American Agent, 
W.B. JENNISON 
607 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphi*t 
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BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


Donald and Dorothy, This is one of Mrs. Dodge’s 
very best stories, and it may be truthfully said of it that it 
has already become a childien’s classic. Beautifully illus- 
trated and bound, with stamp of gold and silver, 355 pages, 
$1.50 

The Land of Pluck. A book about Holland, by the 
author of ** Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates.”’ It con- 
tains not only sketches of Holland, but nineteen delightful 


stories for young folks. 313 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 





Master Skylark, BY Joun BENNETT. 
A story of the time of Shakspere. The 
hero and heroine are a boy and a girl, but 
the great dramatist and Good Queen Bess 
appear as characters in the story. Full of 
stirr'ng adventure, and reflecting all the 
romance of the Elizabethan age. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by Birch. 12mo, 350 
pages, cloth, $1.50. 

Joan of Arc, sy M. Bourer pz Mon- 
vet. This is one of the most striking 
books which have been published in 
America for many years. The great 
French artist, Boutet de Monvel, has 
made a special study of the life of Joan 
of Arc, and the book, with his beautiful 
pictures in color, tells in simple language 
the story of the life of the patron saint of 
France. Folio oblong, price $3.00. 


Miss Nina Barrow, 8Y Frances 
Courtenay Baytor. A strong story for 
girls. The heroine is a little girl who 
always has her own way, and the author 
tells what comes of this lack of training. 
It is a story of character-building, and it 
exercises a helpful and stimulating in- 
With a frontispiece by Birch. 
Price $1.25. 

The Prize Cup, 8y J.T. Trowsaripce. 
One of the very best of this popular 
author’s books, whose ‘* Cudjo’s Cave’’ 
and ‘* Neighbor Jackwood*’ are so well 
remembered by the present generation. 
It is a story that will interest healthy 
Illustrated by Relyea. 





boys everywhere, 
Price $1.50. 


The Jungle Book, sy Rupyarp Krr- 
LING. Wonderful stories of the Indian 
jungle, ‘*uniquein literature and perfect- 
ly delightful in spirit."” The Pa// Mall 
Gazette says: “ It is as good as Grimm 
and Hans Christian Andersen, Illustra- 
ted. 12mo, 303 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


“Daddy Jake,” sy ‘““Uncre Remus.” 
A new edition of a collection of ‘* Uncle 
Remus” stories told to the well-known 
little boy — stories about Brer B’ar, Brer 
Tarrypin, and other famous animals. 
Illustrated by Kemble. Price $1.25. 


“ Captains Courageous,” sy Rupyarp Kirtinc. Here 
sa book for young and old—Rudyard Kipling’s first 
It is a stirring tale of adventure on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, the hero, the son of a multi- 
millionaire, who is swept from the deck of an Atlantic 
liner and rescued by the captain of a fishing smack. With 
numerous illustrations by Taber. In cloth binding, price $1.50. 












American novel. 


of the Revolution from Lexington to Yorktown. 


States. 
America famous. 


other famous men. 
illustrations. 


Send for a complete catalogue 
(richly illustrated) of The 
Century Co.'s publications, 


NEW AND STANDARD 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BY MRS. C. V. JAMISON. 

Lady Jane. ‘‘‘ Lady Jane’ has all the elements that 
went to make the wonderful success of ‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
‘¢ A story told with sympathy, truth- 
fulness. and much charm of manner.’’—Courant, Hartford. 
246 pages, illustrated by Birch, cloth, $1.50. 

Toinette’s Philip. 
masterly vividness, and there is unusual skill in the concep- 
tion and development of the plot.’’—Watchman, Boston. 


roy.” ’’— Boston Post. 


‘¢ The characters are portrayed with 


236 pages, illustrated by Birch, $1.50. 








BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 


The Century Book of the American Revolution, Containing the 
story of the trip of a party of young folks to all the famous battle-grounds 
Superbly illustrated with 
more than 200 pictures, most of them made from recent photographs of 
the scenes described. 


The Century Book for Young Americans, The Story of the Gov- 


ernment, showing how a party of boys and girls who knew how to use 


250 pages, $1.50. 


their eyes and ears found out all about the Government of the United 
With pictures of some of the people and places that have made 


250 pp., cloth, $1.50, 


The Century Book of Fnmous Americans, The story of the trip of 
a party of young folks to the historic homes of America, and describes the 
early days of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, and 
The book contains 250 pages and nearly as many 


Price $1.50. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AND HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Hero Tales from American History, Graphic descriptions of famous 
historical incidents in the history of our country—the battle of Bennington, 
the sinking of the ‘* Albemarle,’’ sketches of the lives of Daniel Boone, 


Davy Crockett and others. ‘‘ No book ever published is 
more worthy of universal introduction into the school 
libraries." — New England Fournal of Edu- 


cation, Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys and Girls, 
sy Tupor Jenxs. This is the story of two boys who went 
to the World’s Fair with their tutor, and there saw all the 
wonders of the great Exposition. The standard young folks’ 
book of the Fair. 250 pages, magnificently illustrated, 
square, boards, $1.50. 


Do not miss the Fune num- 
bers of The Century and St. 
Nicholas, 


BY CHARLES F, LUMMIS. 
Some Strange Corners of our Country. A delightful 


book describing some out-of-the-way wonders of the world 
to be seen here in our own country. With colored frontis- 


piece and other illustrations. 12mo0, 270 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


The Man who Married the Moon, A collection of 
strange and entrancing folk-lore stories of the Pueblo Indians. 
Of greater interest and value than merely imaginative tales, 
Illus*rated vy George Wharton Edwards. 12mo, 239 pages, 
$1.50. 





The Last Three Soldiers, sy Wiit- 
14M H. Suettron, A great war story of 
the North and the South, with a unique 
plot. 
a mountain-top in the South, are led to 
believe that the Confederacy has triumphed, 


Three Union soldiers, stationed on 


so they cut off all communication with 
the world and become castaways, Twenty 
illustrations by B. West Clinedinst. $1.50. 


Fighting a Fire, sy Cuartes Tuax- 
ter Hitt. A graphic and interesting 
picture of the perils and hardships of a 
The book tells how the 
fire department of a great city is organized, 


fireman's life. 


how the firemen are trained, how fire 
alarms are transmitted by telegraph, etc, 
12mo, about 270 pages. With 30 pic- 


tures by the author. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Boy of the First Empire. A story 
of the adventures of a young French boy 
who was befriended by Napoleon and 
This 
book is really a popular life of Napoleon 


attached to his person as an aide, 


for young folks. 
illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


The Swordmaker’s Son, sy W. O. 
Stopparp. A dramatic story of boy life 
at the beginning of the Christian era, the 


12mo, 320 pp., richly 





hero, the son of a Jewish swordmaker, 
The plot brings the young hero into par- 
ticipation with the founding of Chris- 


tianity. Illustrated by Varian, $1.50. 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, 8Y Howarp 
Pye. A stirring story telling of the ad- 
ventures of a young fellow who was 
treacherously kidnapped and brought to 
With fifteen full-page 


8vo, 





America in 1718. 
illustrations by the artist author. 








450 pages, cloth, $2.00. 
The Second Jungle Book, sy Rup- 


yarp Kurtinc. A new collection of 
Jungle stories, completing the series. 325 
pages, uniform with Mr. Kipling’s origi- 
nal Jungle Book ; with numerous decora- 
tions. Price $1.50. Also a special 
edition, the two books, uniform in binding, 
in box, and sold in sets, $3.00. 

A New Baby World, edited by Mrs. Mary Mares 
Dopce. A new selection of stories, poems, jingles and pic- 
tures from Sr. Nicnotas with a few of the old favorites 


Sold everywhere. 


retained. The book embraces the work of many popular 
writers, and there are pictures on every page. Quarto, 200 
pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent, prepaid on receipt of the price, by the publishers. Published by 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
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e J Tam-O’Shanter Caps of ** Bas- 
So . ket Duck,’’ with silver band, em- 
broidered with American flags, 

for boys 2 to 6 years. $1.75. 


‘* Sigsbee’’ Sailor Hat, Rough and Ready 
straw in combination colors. Srgsbee in gold 
letters on band. $2.25. 


‘* Straw yacht,”’ of rough Pineapple braid 
for boys and youths. $1.50. 


Caps for yachting, golfing, tennis, bicy- 
4 cling 1n exclusive pitterns and designs. 
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[SUMMER SHOES for BOYS GIRIS " 


ot, 


Children’s Outfitters 


EVERYTHING FROM 
HATS TO SHOES 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
THE LOWEST PRICES 


60-62 WEST 23p STREET 


SUMMER SHOES 


Broad sole easy walking shoe for boys and 
girls. Avery durable shoe, made of the 
finest imported goat skin, handsewed. Sizes, 
7 to 104, $2.00; 11 to 2, $2.50 2% to 4%, 


3-25. 

Best Orthopedic Oxford ties for boys and 
girls. The soles are broad and firm, per- 
mitting the full natural tread of the toot. 
Best quality Russia calf. Sizes 8 to 10%, 
$2.25; If to 2, $2.75. 

The Best Last. Broad, solid leather ex- 
tension soles, very comfortable and stylish 
shoe. Russia calf, hand sewed. Sizes 8 to 
10% , $2.25 5 11 to 2, $1.00. 

Outing Shoes. Heavy red rubber soles. 

Sizes, 11 to 1344, $2.55; 1 to <4, $3.00, 


SPECIAL SHOES 


Many Children Walk Incorrectly. 

They may turn their toesin; their ankles 
may be weak ; their insteps may require 
special support to prevent them from becom- 
ing flat footed. We have a specialty for 
each. 

The“ Toe In’ shoe quickly remedies 
that very commoa, but serious defect ; black 
or tan, sizes 4 to 8, $2.00; 8% to 10%, 
$2.75. 

instep Arch support, a Positive remedy for 
the unsightly ** flat foot "'; worn in any shoe 
without discomfort. Sizes 7 to 1, $1.50; 2 
to 6, $2. 

The Corset shoe, affording support for 
weak ankles without annoyance tothe wearer 
Sizes 2 to 7, tan, $1.25 ; black, $1.50. 

Or, if your children’s feet are all right, 
our vastly superior assortment of sizes, 
special lasts, etc., will keep them so, by in- 
suring always a perfect fit and natural shape, 
with graceful, neat, fine appearance and 
great durability, at very moderate cost. 














Fancy white straw hat, with waved brim, shirred 
facing of Liberty mull. Trimmed with wreath 
of wild flowers, stylish bow of white taffeta ribbon, 
and monture of green oats. A dressy hat, also 
suitable to wear with organdie and wash dresses. 
Price, $13.75. 

Very fine smooth straw sailor. Exceptional 
value and exceedingly becoming. Price, $2.85. 


Cycling hat of Milan straw. Stiff brim and 
tam crown. Trimmed with fancy silk 
braid and quills. Price, $3.50. 





DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR VOGUE. 








